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Editorial 


By a striking coincidence the editor of the RECORDER 
received during the past month two letters and an article, all 
bearing on the question of union and federation, 
ee. all written by Baptists, The article is a sufficient, 
"and we think satisfactory, answer to the letters, 
though written in utter unconsciousness of what the others 
were writing or that they intended to write. So much 
depends upon the view-point. It is not a question of infant or 
adult baptism, of sprinkling or immersion, or of church orders. 
Pedobaptists are not lacking in information as to the views and 
preferences of the immersionists, nor vice-versa, nor why they 
hold their peculiar views. We all have knowledge, but 
knowledge puffeth up. The question is, whether as acknowl- 
edged children of one Father and followers of Jesus Christ, 
we shall suffer our differences to keep us from fellowship and 
coéperation, and so cause us to present a divided front to the 
Chinese, or whether, setting aside our differences and combin- 
ing on things wherein we agree, and overlooking things in 
which God’s best people have disagreed for ages and will 
continue to disagree, we present a united front to the enemy 
and teach our Chinese fellow-Christians to each regard other — 
(denominations) as better than themselves. ‘This will be a new 
grace for some, but more and more people are constantly be- 


coming possessed of it. 


unity? That is not the question. It is not what we can give up, but What 


ignorance. 
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It is quite evident that the desire for Christian union, both 
at home and abroad, is receiving a considerable impetus from 
| the progress of the Laymen’s movement and 
similar efforts for the extension of the King. 
dom. We read that at the Men’s Missionary 
Congress in Chicago there was an attendance of three thousand 
men, some of whom had come hundreds of miles, and each of 
whom had paid $5 (gold) for the privilege of participating in 
the gathering. We on the field cannot but rejoice at what we 
hear of the exhibition of a deep, serious, self-controlled pur- 
pose ; of a desire and determination to know the facts and face 
the issues involved in the proposal to evangelise the world. 
The opening word of this congress was an address on the 
‘¢ Will of Christ for the World,” by the Bishop of Chicago, the 
Right Reverend Charles P. Anderson, D D., and the following 
extract from this notable utterance will be appreciated by our 
readers :— | 


Christ’s Will 
for the World. 


I am quite sure that many of us have been approaching the subject wrong- 
end first. We have been asking, What can we yive up in the interests of 


can we give? You have no right to give up—no right to give up anything 
that you have had that ever has been of value, that is of value, or that is 
likely to be of value. You have no right to give up anything that has ever 
received the Divine sanction and the Divine approval. It is not what we can 
give up, but what we can give. I have a horror of that kind of unity that 
would be based on a sort of residuum. I am not attracted by unity on the 
basis of an irreducible minimum. I do not want to belong to a church of 
minimums. I want to belong to a church of maximums—maximum beliefs, 
maximum duties, maximum sacrifices. The church of mivimums is incapable 
ef producing martyrdoms. 

There are things that we can give up, but nobody is asking anybody to 
give up anything that is of value. Wecan give up our ecclesiastical conceit ; 
we can give up our denominational jealousies ; we can give up our inherited 
prejudices ; aud perhaps, by the grace of God, we can give up some of our 


* 

SOME very interesting problems are discussed at the Annual 
Meetings of the Foreign Mission Boards of the United States and 
Canada, the last of which was held in New York 

ng City in January. Athong other matters of a prac- 
"tical nature and which vitally affect the missionary 

on the field, is that of language study. A committee has been 
at work for two years or more, securing reports from mission- 


aries in nearly all the mission fields, and their conclusions art 
therefore based on inferences from a wide outlook. They 
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report that they wish to emphasize ‘‘three convictions,’’ 


as follows :— 


‘First, the language srobions is a vital one. Its importance 
has been underestimated. Its difficulties have uot been properly 
appreciated. Its solution calls for careful study. 

Secondly, there is an almost total lack of training in phonetics 
in the home land fur those who’are under missionary appointment. 
Yet such training is repeatedly urged by missionaries on the field. 

Thirdly, there is a strange lack of really scientific method, and 
frequently an absence of any method whatever, iu many of the 


important mission fields.’’ 

The committee further adds: ‘‘ The intellectual and 
literary standards of the non-Christian world are steadily ad- 
vancing ; imperfect pronunciation, and the yet more unfor- 
tunate failure to master the idiom, are comiug to be less 
easily condoned.’’ 

Barring ‘‘secondly’’ of the . the fault and the 
remedy lie with the missionaries on the field. While great 
improvements have been made in text-books, yet very little, 
with a few exceptions, has been done towards adequate 
schools with proper instructors for those beginning the lan- 
guage. Whiat one missionary wrote to the committee may be 
taken as a fair specimen of what still obtains in China. ‘‘ We 
take the teachers available and the books and do the best we 
can; sit down by the teacher’s side and patiently go through 
the grammar (an imperfect one) and by means of the ear 
and eye and tongue strive to absorb the things he says, or 
others say.’’ 

Surely it is time that. the missionary body evolved some- 
thing better than the present effete method of the study of the 
language. Here is a field where differences of denomination or 
nationality should offer no bar to combined effort. Schools 
for the young prophets who are now coming to China should 
speedily be formed and equipped with the best that we have to 
offer. 


* * * 
WE are pleased to see that there is to be another Opium 


Conference, to be held this time at the Hague, during the 
coming autumn. It is well to keep the 
Solum Conference matter continually before the world, not 


att 
i a only for China’s sake, but also for the sake 
of the other nations. But China, particularly, needs all the 
moral support she can possibly have in her serious and most 


: 
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difficult problem, and the fact that. the eyes of the world 
will, in a special manner, be again fixed upon her, in. 
whose behalf, mainly, the Conference is being held, will 
perhaps serve to strengthen her resolutions and give per- 
sistency to her endeavors. For while there is no question 
but that great strides have already been made towards the 
abolition of the cultivation of opium within the empire, it is 
also true that there is very much yet to be accomplished, and 
any relaxation of her efforts at this juncture would he fatal to 
the final total suppression of the noxious drug. Bishop Brent, 
of the Philippines, was prominent in securing the decision to 
have the Conference, and the yeoman service which he has 
already rendered will doubtless be supplemented by still 
further and no less effectual endeavor. 


* * * 


WitTHovT doubt the government at Peking is beginning 
to realize the importance of more control over the provinces 
and the necessity of a centralized power 
in, the capital which shall be able to 
assert itself, and without gainsaying, 
throughout the empire. The protests from a number of the 
provinces, during the past few years, against certain railway 
loans, notably those of Chekiang against the Shanghai-Hang- 
chow-Ningpo railway line, and Hunan and Hupeh and other 
provinces against the Hankow-Canton and Szchuen lines, do 
not make a pleasant chapter in the history of Chinese progress. 
False ideas of patriotism, false conceptions as to the real 
motives and purposes of foreigners, and false ideas as to their 
own ability to raise and manage large sums of money such as 
are required for building long lines of railway, have provoked 
the provinces to continual agitation against the purposes of the 
central government to negotiate foreign loans, which they have 
persisted in almost to the point of exasperation. Now, how- 
ever, it would appear as if the central government were prepar- 
ing to assert itself, as is indicated by recent important changes 
in Peking and especially in the dismissal of Tang Shau-chien, 
general manager of the Chekiang Railway Company. | 

We confess, however, to some apprehension lest the im- 
perial government have gone too far in removing Mr. Tang 
from his position of president of the railway, which is a private 
and not a government affair, thereby trenching on the ‘‘ sovereigt 


Central vs. Provincial 
Government. 
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rights’’ of the people. We fear the people of Chekiang will 
not tamely submit to this uncalled-for indignity, especially as 
Mr. Tang seems to have been a worthy man and one who had 
the confidence of the people. Only the greatest wisdom can 
guide the imperial government in piloting the ship of state in 
these troublous waters. | 


* * * 


THE three contributions in this issue on the World Mis- 
sionary Conference, as well as the reports in the various 
magazines read by our friends, indicate 
still further the influence of the Conference 
on those who attended it and the manner 
in which this influence is spreading all over the world. As we 
go to press we get further particulars of the compromise referred 
to by Dr. A. H. Smith on page 606, which made possible the 
presence of the high church wing of the Church of England. 
We understand their demands were: (1) the exclusion of all 
consideration of Christian work among Roman Catholics, Greek 
Catholics, Copts, Armenians, Nestorians, Abyssinians, and 
other Oriental Christians ; (2) the publication of statistics of 
missionary work carried on by Roman Catholics, and (3) the 
expression in the Conference of views in sympathy with a closer 
union with the Church of Rome. Many, we find, have criticised 
the wide inclusiveness of the membership of the Conference and 
the limitations of utterance involved. They feel that too high 
a price was paid for silence on some important matters and that 
those received by virtue of the compromise claimed for them- 
selves a wider range of libertv than they were prepared to allow 
toothers. Dr. A. H. Smith’s contention that it is essential to 
cultivate an irenic and a truly Catholic spirit, seems amply 
justified by the unity and independence that characterised the 
discussions. It was made abundantly evident that no one was 
comproniising convictions, and the desire for tolerance and im- 
partiality did not prevent expressions of sorrow at the isolation 
of the Roman Catholic Church, or the declaration of a repre- 
sentative from Philadelphia that he was not yet ready to 
apologise for the Protestant reformation. 


Ok * * 
OnE feature in the atmosphere and influences of the World 
Conference was the opinion of ‘‘the man in the street’? as 
gleaned from some of the utterances of the daily press. Unlike 


The World Mission= 
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the man in the street the newspaper man is not hampered by 
proviucialism of ideas and interests, but unfortunately he is 
too often out of syinpathy with the 
Tbe Conterence as viewed convictions and yearnings of the mis- 
be sionary worker, and knows too little 
we of missionary operations. In one 
report before us the journalist unblushingly admits his practice 
of ‘‘ making a bolt for a smoke’’ when the hymn is being sung 
and his preference for viewing the Conference from the 
outside. At the same time in some of the criticism and de- 
scriptions we may find significant utterances. At the end of 
the Conference a descriptive writer says: ‘* The pow-wow of 
the Mission Chiefs has ended. Round the camp fire, lasting 
these many days, they have smoked the calumet of peace. 
The blue vapour has gone up almost in a straight line. There 
have been visible no cross-currents; the smaller eddies have 
been insignificant.’’ ‘The amount of money spent on the Con- 
ference (something like seven thousand pounds sterling) claims 
the attention of the journalist and the man in the street, and in 
this and other matters, where large expenditure puzzles the 
oulooker, it is well to take advantage of the opportunity to 
convey instruction, and, it may be, inspiration. We are en- 
couraged in this when we see how the vocabulary of the Con- 
ference reporter gets enlarged. Acknowledgment of ‘‘ inspira- 
tional force’’ appears quite naturally in his report, and we note 
with pleasure the nature of the reference to what is called 
‘*the devotional act, which mainly formed the conclusion of a 
wonderful gathering.”’ 

We gladly note the generous appreciation of the ability 
and devotion of workers, whilst as to the space given to 
reports, Sir A. H. L. Fraser says: ‘*The Conference has 
received more general and more careful attention from the. 
Press of this and other lands than any religious gathering in 
the history of the world.”’ 

WE think ‘the following letter from the Edinburgh Con- 
ference worthy of reproduction, 2% extenso, in the Editorial 
columns of the RECORDER, and hence gladly 
give it a place. 

It ought to be put into Chinese and read 
in every church in the land. It is a trumpet call to service, 


Letter to all 
tbe Cburcbes. 


not only to ministers and missionaries, but to every member of 
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the church, and if rightly heeded would mark a new era in the 
history of missions. 


DFAR BRETHREN OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH: We, members of the 
World’s Missionary Conference, assembled in Edinburgh, desire to send you a 
message which lies very near to our hearts. During the past ten days we 
have been engaged in a close and continuous study of the position of 
Christianity in non-Christian lands. In this study we have surveyed the field 
of missionary operation and the forces that are available for its occupation. 
For two years we have been gathering expert testimony about every depart- 
ment of Christian missions, and this testimony has brought home to our 
entire Conference certain conclusions which we desire to set forth. 

Our survey has impressed upon us the momentous character of the 

nt hour. We have heard from many quarters of the awakening of great 
nations, of the opening of long-closed doors, and of movements which are 
placing all at once before the church a new world to be won for Christ. 

The next ten years will. in all probability, constitute a turning-point in 
human ht , and may be of more critical timportance in determining the 
spiritual evolution of mankind than many centuries of ordinary experience. 

If those years are wasted, havoc may be wrought that centuries are not 
able to repair. Ou the other hand, if they are rightly used they may be 
among the most glorious jn Christian history. 

We have therefore devoted much time toa close scrutiny of the ways in 
which we may best utilize the existiug forces of missionary enterprises b 
unifying and consolidating existing agencies, by improving their administra- 
tion and the training of their agents. We have done everything within our 
power in the interest of economy and efficiency, and in this endeavor we have 
reached a greater unity of common action than has been attained in the 
Christian church for centuries. 

But it has become increasingly clear to us that we need something far 
greater than can be reached by any economy or reorganization of the existing 
forces. We need supremely a deeper sense of responsibility to Almighty God 
for the great trust which He has committed to us in the evangelization of the 
world. That trust is not committed in any peculiar way to our missionaries, 
or to societies, or to us as members of this Conference. It is committed to all 
and each within the Christian family, and it is as incumbent on every 
member of the church as are the elementary virtues of the Christian life— 
faith, hope, and love. That which makes a man a4 Christian makes him also a 
sharer in this trust. This principle is admitted by us atl, but we need to be 
aroused to carry it out in quite a new degree. | 

Just as a great national danger demands a new standard of patriolism 
and service from every citizen, so the present condition of the world and the 
missionary task demands from every Christian, and from every congrega- 
tion. a change in the existing scale of missionary zeal and service and the 
elevation of our spiritual ideal. 

The old scale and the old ideal were framed in view of a state of the 
world which has ceased to exist. They are no longer adequate for the new 
world which is arising out of the ruins of the old. 

It is not only of the individual or the congregation that this new spirit is 
demanded. There is an imperative spiritual demand that national life and 
influence as a whole be Christianized, so that the entire impact, commercial 
and political. now of the West upon the East, and now of the stronger races 
upon the weaker, may confirm, and not impair, the message of the missionary 
enterprise. 

The providence of God has led us all into a new world of opportunity, of 
danger and of duty. : 

God is demanding of us all a new order of life, of a more arduous and 
self-sacrificing nature than the old. But if, as we believe, the way of duty is 
the way of revelation, there is certainly implied, in this imperative call of 
duty, a latent assurance that God is greater, more loving, nearer and more 
available for our help and comfort than any man has dreamed. Assuredly, 
then, we are called to make new discoveries of the grace and power of God, 
for ourselves, for the church and for the world; and, in the strength of that 
firmer and bolder faith in Him, to face the new age and the new task with a 
new consecration. 


~~ 
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Tbe Sanctuary 


** The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availeth much.""—St. James v, 16. 
** For where two or three are gathered together in my Name, there am 1 in the midst of 


them." —St. Matthew xviii, 20. 


THANKS 


That there are not wanting to-day, 
in the Chinese church, men who are 


able to write effectively in essay style.. 


(P. 583). 

That missionary efforts for Tibet 
have been singularly heroic and per- 
sistent. (P. 588). 

For the literary work accomplished 
which is of standard value and more 
or less used throughout Tibet. (P. 
589). 

For the work done by the British 


and Foreign Bible Society for and in | 


Tibet. (P. 590). 

For the friendliness of Tibetans. 
(P. 591). 

For new workers soon to enter 
Tibet. (P. 592). 

For a time of wonderful opportu- 


nities, a time of moving forward in — 


Tibet, and that the walls of the mod- 
ern Jericho seem ubout to fall down. 
(P. 594). 

For the advance we have made in 
understanding one another and the 
hope we have for good and permanent 
results from the present stute of ac- 
tivity in advocating Christian unity. 
(P. 596). | 

For the recent World's Missionary 
Conference, ‘‘the most significant 
church council of history,’’ ‘‘ the first 
session of the parliament of man.’’ 
(P. 610). 


For the excellent reports of the 
Conference in the RECORDER and 
elsewhere. 


That the Conference was a world 
conference; that it was concerned 
with the world as the field. (P. 602). 


That China was adequately repre- 
sented at the Conference, and that it 
was the views of the missionary that 
were placed foremost in the reports 
of the Commissions. (P. 603). 


For the contribution of China to the 
Conference made through the Chinese 
delegates. (P. 605). 


For “‘ the wonderful spirit of unity "’ 
and “the wonderful harmony of 


spirit’’ which made such an impres. 
sion on those attending the Con- 
ference. (Pp. 606 and 608), 


That those present ‘‘were pro- 
foundly conscious in an overwhelming 
way of the Spirit of God in every 
meeting.’’ (P. 607). 


PRAY 


For mission schools, generally open- 
ing this month. 


For the committees appointed at 
Kuling and Mokanshan to consider 
the opening of Bible schools in China 
along the line of Dr. White’s Bible 
Teacher’s Training School in New 
York. 

That we may increasingly under- 
stand the mental attitude and equip- 
ment of the Chinese. (P. 580). 


For Christian writers of text-books. 
(P. 582). 

For schools and literature for Tibet. 
(P. 593). 

That the church may be delivered 
from a reaction after the opening of 
Tibet. (P. 594). 

That we may all be willing to 
accept the man whom Christ accepts. 
(P. 602). 

For the Chinese delegates to the 
World’s Missionary Conference. (P. 
605). 

That the Chinese church may do 
the things the Western church, and 
our common Master, are expecting of 
it. (P. 606). 


For Christian Union. 


We may not climb the heavenly steeps 
To bring the Lord Christ down ; 

In vain we search the lowest deeps, 
For him no depths can drown. 


But warm, sweet, tender, even yet 
A present help is he ; 

And faith has yet its Olivet, 
And love its Galilee. 


Oh Lord and Master of us all, 
Whate’er our name or sign, 

We own Thy sway, we hear Thy call, 
We test our lives by Thiue. 
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MACIVER. 


Vv. D. 


E 


THE LATE R 


(See August Aecorder, page 549.) 
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Problems of Literature in China 
BY REV. J. C. GARRITT, D.D., NANKING. 


HINA missionaries have been studying the problems of 
(: literature for decades. The records of our conferences, 
with numerous articles in our periodicals, show that 
the subject has been under constant review. But the problems 
have constantly grown more insistent and more varied, and 
the increasing complexity of all our missionary operations has 
compelled such division of labor among us that it is more 
difficult than ever to obtain literary help from men not defi- 
nitely set apart for such work. Yet every missionary is deeply 
concerned in the solution of the literary problem, and if we 
can clearly see along what lines we can assist in its solution, 
we shall, I am sure, gladly work together to that end. 


Problem I. The first problem is to understand the mental 
attitude and equipment of the Chinese. This would seem a 
sine gua non for every missionary worker. Yet is it not too 
often true that the two or three years of preparation and 
language study allotted to us are spent not so much in an 
attempt to learn the Chinese point of view as in the mere 
acquiring of a vocabulary with which to inculcate our own 
views and beliefs? But the former is not less important than 
the latter. The number of missionaries who do not acquire 
any knowledgé of the Classics and Chinese literature is proba- 
bly in proportion many times larger than in the early decades of 
mission work in China. The very fact of a growing Christian 
community, able to understand and appreciate Western ideas 
in an unassimilated form, makes it increasingly easy for mis- 
sionaries to learn enough language to talk and work among the 
Christians, while quite unconscious of the actual mental life 
and disposition ‘of the people at large. 

This situation affects the whole missionary problem. But 
it particularly affects the literary branch of the work in two 
ways: First, there are proportionately fewer missionaries 
thoroughly equipped for literary work than formerly, while the 


Note.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these pages. 
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demand for such men grows daily more insistent. Second, 
many men and women who might in connection with their 
other duties do very effective literary work, are liable to give 
only Western views of truth,—are in fact to an extent debarred 
from aiding in the assimilating of truth by the Chinese mind, 
We are in danger of always and only thinking as foreiguers, 
where we should use the oriental point of view as a lens or 
prism with which to review Western thought. 

I trust the above may not seem to be a stricture either on 
the missionary body or on our methods. I merely desire to 
‘‘stir up our pure minds by way of remembrance.’’ The 
work calls us, when newly arrived, with insistent claims ; the 
enthusiasm of the Gospel, we are sure, impels us to enter at 
once on our sacred calling; we must learn to speak and tell 
what these people so need to know, and before we know it we 
are in a vortex of duties which henceforth overwhelms the 
mind and energies. Let us then keep plainly before us the 
duty, from the very entrance on missionary life to its end, of 
studying the Chinese mind, the past and present attainments 
of the Chinese as a literary people ; if so we may come to know 
something of the vast substratum of thought, belief, and 
disposition that is the heritage of even the most illiterate to-day 
from the mental activities of nearly three millenniums ! 

Now, if this sort of knowledge of China is important for 
the best performance of our missionary labors in evangeiistic, 
educational, or medical work, it is absolutely essential in 
literary work. But it is here that the problem becomes most 
acute. I believe a good many missionaries who are well 
versed in Chinese lore hesitate to do literary work for this 
very reason, namely that they realize more intensely than 
others how difficult it is to re-cast Western thought in forms 
Chinese. A corollary to this statement will come up later. I 
only mention it now to accentuate the difficulty and importance 
of this first problem—how to become en rapport with the 
Chinese mental attitude. 

Each one must solve this problem for himself. It is rea- 
sonable to suppose, however, that no one can solve it without 
extensive and continual reading of Chinese books. In this 
day of helps and translations no one need wasée time in getting 
at the meaning of many Chinese books which formerly could 
only be read with vast expenditure of time and application. 
Missionaries, as representing the scholar classes at home, owe 
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it as a duty to the Chinese to know as much as possible about 
Chinese literature. In that way, moreover, we become able to 
make the best and most effective use of the Christian literature 
provided for us and to detect where lacunz exist which we, 
jn our time and place, may fill in by book or tract of our own 
preparation. 3 

Problem II. How to meet the Spirit.of the Time. 

For centuries, in China, literature has been pursued rather 
as a business than as a profession. To-day there are such 
momentous changes taking place, that we do well to search for 
what may be the spirit of the time that we may as far as pos- 
sible meet it, influence it, and turn it to the advantage of our 
cause. 

In business the spirit of the time is, I suppose, competi- 
tion, which means the earnest desire for rapid acquisition of 
wealth. ‘The business principle probably rules Chinese of lite- 
rary ability to-day as much as a century ago, and certainly it 
actuates those who are acquiring an education, as well as their 
parents. If this seem a not too unsympathetic statement, you 
will readily agree that the spirit of the time in literary circles 
is not so much a love of literature tor its own sake, but a 
hunger and thirst for all learning as a means by which to excel. 
There are doubtless a few who fall in love with science, or art, 
or literature for its own sake, but you will not find it easy to 
put your finger on these few. There is a fever to learn, to 
learn all the West can give, but especially to learn what has 
shown itself to be marketable. Nor is this, viewed in its as- 
pect as a stage in the renovation of a nation, so despicable as 
we might think. For this is not the end ; it is a stage only, 
and as such we should deal with it. 

Can we by our Christian literary productions satisfy this 
hunger and thirst? Can we enter the lists and compete for the 
interest and attention of these millions who are studying the 
West and its institutions? The work of the Christian Litera- 
ture Society and the Tract Societies is a partial answer to the 
question. The answer up to date -is, however, not entirely 
satisfactory. We are in danger of being distanced both in 
output of books and in their sale by distinctively business 
firms. These are not, of course, bound by the principles which 
must bind us, and if they do not pander to lighter and deprav- 
ed tastes to the extent one might fear, it is due not alone to 
Christian influence, or to a more or less strict governmenta 
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prohibition of books of a vicious tendency, but also to the 
same judgment of commercial values. 
It is evident, however, that the handicap on Christian 
literature is severe. We need, in some way, to give our litera- 
ture wings. I do not advocate any weakening or slurring over 
of Christian doctrine as a means of attracting readers, but it is 
essential that we study what the Chinese want and see how far 
our Christian thinkers can meet the want. 
A very cursory examination of the book business in Nan. 
king—which I presume may stand as a representative centre— 
has assured me that the greatest demand for books at present 

may be classified as follows :— 

First. School text-books on all subjects. 
_ Second. Chinese literary productions of note. 
Third. Romances, or novels. 

We may consider these three kinds of books in order: 
1. Text-books.—Not alone pupils in schools, who are 
now legion, but the old-fashioned scholars who entertain any 
hope of adjusting themselves to the times, are eager to get the 
latest and best text-books on all subjects. Such books—as we 
probably all know—are now issued with startling rapidity; 
many of them under entirely Chinese auspices. They cover 
all school and college subjects and include many special 
subjects, such as law, mental philosophy, normal teaching, etc. 
One very prolific branch is history. My Chinese colleague 
in Nanking tells me he saw in the library of a law student 
there a large work on Church History, compiled expressly for 
the perusal of law students. Chinese history is being rewritten, 
and the histories of Western nations which illustrate the times 
of renaissance, various revolutions, etc., are eagerly sought after. 
This constitutes for us an acute problem to-day. Are we 
ready to leave un-Christian or but nominally Christian writers 
in possession of the field of text-books? The animus of a text- 
book may be fatal to faith, where the book refrains from open 
opposition to Christian truth; but when agnostic or material- 
_istic views are woven into a book, it becomes a very poison i 
the blood. Thus far, I believe, these text-books have been 
fairly safe, but we must see the absolute necessity of keeping 
ourselves ready to oppose tendencies. To do this satisfactorily 
it seems to me the production under the auspices of the Educa- 
tional Association or otherwise of a higher type of text-books 
than have yet appeared in many lines is esseutial. 
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2. In the current classification of Chinese literature there 
are four categories: 1, Classics, $f ; 2, Histories, sh ; 3, Philoso- 
phies,  ; and 4, what Mr. Wylie called Belles Lettres, #. He 
defines * this as ‘‘ including the various classes of polite litera- 
ture, poetry and analytical works.’’ There is probably a 
revival of interest in many more or less ancient works of this 
class in the present day, especially as the result of abolishing 
the literary essay has been to drive scholars to study afresh the 
literary styles of one and two thousand years ago. It is the 
great. sale of models of literature of this class to which I have 
referred as coming next to the sale of text-books. They are 
not, however, by any means restricted to old books. Many 
purchasers are found for collections of successful essays by 
students in various centres. These of course have two points 
of merit : the acquaintance of the author with, and his interpre- 
tation of, matters of the past history of China and the accurate 
and lively style. These essays are of various types, as the dis- 
course (fi), the pamphlet (9%), the critique (j§), etc., each 
with its own motive and its own method, 

There are not wanting to-day, in the Chinese church, men 
who are able to write effectively in these various essay styles. 
There have been fugitive essays in various Christian period- 
icals, more or.less after these lines, which would pass muster as 
models of style and clearness, and at the same time give 
expositions of Christianity, or of history or topics of the time 
from a Christian standpoint. (These could be gathered and 
sifted and added to by some means, say by offering prizes for 
the best essays in one or another style on important subjects. 
More than one valuable book has been made in China in sucha 
way.) Suchare Dr. John’s Entrance to Virtue and Knowledge 
(f§ & A PY) and several books by Drs. Allen and Richard 
and others ; some being reprints of leaders from magazines. 
This method seems to me of considerable importance. Chris- 
tianity ought to penetrate every part of the literary system of 
China. The church should be able now to put forth some 
faultless models of style, at the same time giving such views of 
Christian truth as shall show scholars the adaptability of the 
Gospel to their country. The essay really furnishes a more 
satisfactory vehicle for inculcation of many truths than does a 
large book, and it is indeed a question whether many a book 


* Notes on Chinese Literature, p. 225, 
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might not be advantageously thrown into the form of short 
essays, each complete in itself. 

3. The third class of saleable books as observed in Nan- 
king was or novels and romances, The nature 
of these novels as sold in reputable book shops is better than | 
feared. There are many translations, but the realistic novel 
of debased type is more thoroughly prohibited, I believe, than 
in Japan. It is fair to ask if there can be no countermove on 
the part of Christian. workers to offset the useless and too often 
vicious novels which are supposed to depict Western life and 
its conditions. | 


Problem [II.—This naturally leads us to the third prob- 
lem, What books should be prepared or translated ? It is not 
necessary to prepare a list of such books; you will find such 
lists in the Conference records. But the form of the question 
suggests wherein the real nature of the problem lies. There is 
a most extensive literature in the West, most of which need 
never be translated. But there should be careful choice made of 
works which are worthy, as exponents of Christianity, to be put 
before the Chinese public. We are too liable in view of some 
original way of putting things which impresses us in a book 
to think that the book ought to be translated. The Chinese 
are anxious to know what the greaz thinkers of the West have 
to say. Non-Christian translators give such books to their 
countrymen as are not definitely Christian ; often not with any 
anti-Christian motive, but certainly not with a pro-Christian 
motive. The church must write in behalf of the church's 
view of truth; the world is not likely to turn preacher. Well, 
then, our literature ought to be growing by leaps and bounds 
in the way of translations of the great Christian thinkers, 
apologists, historians, and scientists. Books of excerpts from 
great Christian authors on a particular subject, translations of 
Christian works not of fleeting but permanent value, adaptations 
of such works as are not in form thoroughly fitted for China,— 
all these are of pressing importance. These matters were 
emphasized at the Conferences in 1890 and 1907, but the field 
is wide and difficult and the laborers are few. 


Problem IV.—Intimately connected with this, then, 1s 
- another problem—the men to translate and prepare the books. 

The Conference of 1907 appealed very strongly to the . 
home churches and societies to provide many more literary 
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workers. ‘The Conference also appealed to literary workers 
throughout the field to give more attention to preparation of 
needed books. It is fervently to be hoped that these appeals 
will not fall unheeded to the ground. It would be impossible 
to overstate the importance of having a strong, well-equipped 
body of men set apart for such work, and so financed that 
they may command the assistance of the most expert Chinese 
writers. We should at least treble the present number of 
workers set apart for this work. They should have the 
constant and sympathetic backing of their Missions, of the 
authorities at home, and of the whole missionary body. 

This, however, is not the whole of the problem, or of its 
solution. If Chinese publishing houses find it “ good business” 
to retain the services of men of first ability to prepare or 
translate books for the market, the church should certainly 
not be slow to follow their example. We shall find, if we 
persistently look for them, Chinese who have the necessary 
ability in their own language and are by Christian principle 
and by Western learning fitted, either alone or in collaboration 
with a foreigner, to prepare the high-class books we need in 
every line. Every college and university and seminary should 
have its hand on men fit for this work, or promising pupils 
in training for it. 

Time and energy will be well spent in perfecting as 
translators and writers youth of greater than ordinary literary 
gifts. It seems more or less impracticable to get new mission- 
aries who have had this sort of special equipment and pre- 
paration sent from home for this work. . But it certainly is 
not impracticable to train Chinese youth in this way. 

Not only so, but men of the required ability, already out 
in the world’s work, should be encouraged in every way to try 
their talents. A general discussion of the duty every man of 
talent owes to the church in a literary way might well be 
opened in all our Christian periodicals. Our Christian pastors 
are possibly more awake than are our teachers to this duty. 

Suggestions were made at the Centenary Conference 
looking toward an amalgamation of societies engaged in literary 
work. As nothing further has been heard of the project, one 
may infer that it is impracticable. Probably the same is true 
of the suggestion that the Christian periodicals be merged, 
giving one daily, one weekly, and one monthly paper with a 
theological quarterly. These are all counsels of perfection. 
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Meanwhile, if all the missions and societies are alive to the 
preéminent value in China of literary work of the highest 
grade, we shall hope to see more and more men set apart to 
carry it on. ‘This imperative matter should be ceaselessly 
pressed on the attention of our societies and boards. 


Problem V.—The next question will be the ever-recurring 
one of style. Asa matter of fact the Chinese themselves are 
settling that. Within the church, in many quarters, there is 
an insistent call for books and newspaper articles in Mandarin. 
That should be met, and while the number of those who can 
write really good Mandarin books is probably smaller than that 
of good Wén-li writers, the style of Mandarin will, through 
its introduction in schools throughout the Empire, be more 
and more cultivated. _ 

But there is no sign as yet that Wén-li is a dead language. 
On the contrary, it has within the short period since the 
abolition of the Wenchang essay, shown an unexpected virility. 
In 1890, Dr. Fryer, in a paper on scientific terminology, rather 
hesitatingly indicated the possibility that many of the Chinese 
characters in Kanghi’s dictionary might be found to be more 
or less accurate equivalents of some of-our technical terms. 
To-day we find the Chinese are, with ease and accuracy, 
employing thoroughly Chinese terms and phrases for almost all 
our scientific and philosophical ideas. Some of these are 
adopted from Japan; others are fixed upon here, but the 
Chinese Wén-li to-day uses with entire assurance and aptitude 
thousands of phrases and ideas which were unknown a genera- 
tion ago—and uses them with the language-signs and idioms 
of their ancestors of the Han and the Sung. What better. 
proof can there be of the vitality and effectiveness of the 
literary language of China? So far from being effete or 
ebsolete, it is actually entering the spoken language. 

The style to be sought for, in Christian publications, need 
not then fear to be good Wén-li. But the norms of style 
which, while thoroughly idiomatic, are lively and incisive, are 
to be preferred to those which are staid and monotonous. The 
turns of expression which, with their element of unexpected- 
ness, give a note of vigor and alertness, are laeking in much 
of our Christian literature, with the result that it is too insipid 
and ‘‘/ao shth”’ or humdrum for the scholarly taste. I am 
not now pleading for flippancy, or for mere style as such. I 
am rather pleading that the best thoughts be given theif 
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rightful dress of the best form of expression to attract the 
reader and rouse his mind to expectancy and to thought. Too 
much prominence can scarcely be given by the schools to the 
formation of a good style in Chinese, for this will be the 
danger point in education for years to come, owing to the 
children in the earlier part of their course desiring Western 
knowledge to the exclusion of their own language. Add to 
this the fact that as when the Jirch rod stage of learning Greek 
had passed, our Western scholars ceased to be able to quote the 
classics, so to-day the ~z/er méthod of inculcating the classics 
is passing, and pupils are in danger of forgetting that they 
have a memory, or classics with which to store it. 

The point of all our problems of literature, in China or 
elsewhere, may be summed up in the general question, How 
far may we expect Christianity actually to lead the thought of 
men? How far has the Christian thinker ruled the thought 
of the world ? 

History gives a partial reply—the final answer the future 
must reveal. Christianity conquered against all odds in the Ro- 
man Empire. Not the miracle of Christian character alone, not 
the doctrines of faith alone, but the intellectual superiority of men 
of truth over those of false systems, brought about the fall of 
paganism. ‘This supremacy must, however, be earned anew 
by each generation. When Rome asserted rulership over con- 
science, intellect went to sleep, dreaming dreams of empty 
conquest. The recurring problems of leadership’ which have 
assailed the church since the reformation are scarcely yet 
solved. The real conquest of the world’s mind is apparently 
put further into the future with every widening ring of influ- 
ence by which new nations come under the sway of Western 
thought. We are tempted to Elijah’s despair when like him 
we see the victory of Jehovah over false systems so retarded. 
Can we hope that Christian truth will’indeed be ruler of mind 
in the East when in the West so much transpires to delay its 
victory ? 

Elijah found at Horeb that God, who may indeed work in 
earthquake, and tempest, and in fire, uses most to work by 
silent influences,sunnoted forces. His voice is the still small 
voice ; His truth grows in men’s hearts as the grass and flowers 
gtow; His kingdom comes not with observation ; but in the 
end His lowly and mean ones, whom the world despises, 
overcome the wise and mighty. He commands us, then, not 
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so much to look for authority by which to /ead and rule the 
thought of the world, but for living influences by which to 
leaven it ; to be its healthful salt, its vivifying light ; to be the 
seed of truth, sown beside all waters; to be as frost and dew 
and quiet rain, loosening the soil and fructifying it. Let us, 
indeed, seek as far as possible to place Christianity in its rightful 
place as leader of men’s minds by actual acquaintance with 
the truth and careful statement of the same, but if falsehood 
seems to thrive alongside, and by its heavily-scented flowers to 
overshadow truth, let us hope yet, and ever hope, for we know 
that the quiet unnoted influence of God’s Spirit still works, 
going where He listeth, and will in due time bring perfect 
truth to light. That truth is greater, broader, more convinc- 
ing than we now dream, and its dominion over men’s minds 
will be a real and lasting rule. 


The Hinterland of China 


BY EDW. AMUNDSEN, F.R.G.S. 


T was with a certain amount of eagerness that I promised 
to write om the Tibetan problem and to touch briefly upon 
conditions of work amongst the tribal peoples of West 

China, thinking it a grand opportunity of bringing the needs 
of ‘‘ The Hinterland of China’’ before the missionary body ; 
but although I have studied. these peoples’ spiritual and social 
condition for more than ten years I find it a difficult subject to 
write upon for a missionary journal—on the one hand a man 
sick unto death, not wanting help ;,on the other a sick man 
wanting help,. but whose case demands expert treatment only. 


I. 


Missionary efforts for Tibet lave necessarily been of 4 
spasmodic nature, but nevertheless singularly heroic and per- 
sistent. While opposition in the South Sea isles has long 
since died down like icebergs before a tropical sun, Tibet is 
still, even- while I write, lifting high its granite head in defiance 
of evangelizing and civilizing efforts alike. 

Missionary efferts for the Tibetans date back to 1824. It 
is stated that Nestorian missionaries had entered Tibet eve 
previous to this date. The brave Roman Catholic priests— 
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Huc and Gabet—penetrated right into the heart of Inner Tibet 
in 1845 and there commenced preaching. The Chinese 
authorities, however, soon drove them back to China via 
Batang and closed the door to missionary efforts, and it has 
not been opened since ! 

On the Indian and Chinese frontiers of Tibet Roman 
Catholic priests have been waiting and working ever since. 
They had at one time considerable success in Eastern Tibet— 
large numbers of Tibetans joining the church, but lamas 
(Tibetan priests) put a stop. to it. They have, however, 
remained at their posts in a way that commands respect. 
Many have laid down their lives, but others have come for- 
ward and filled up the gaps. To-day they have several stations 
in Eastern Tibet—Tachienlu, Batang, Tsaka, Tzoku, Tsarong, 
Siao Weisi, etc. On the Indo-Tibetan frontier they have their 
base at Padong in Sikkim. The French-Tibetan Dictionary 
by one of their men is well worth mentioning. 

Settled Protestant Mission work for Tibet dates back to 
1853, when Messrs. Pagelland Heyde, of the Moravian Mission, 
Hernhut, took up their abode amongst the snows of Western 
Tibet—just outside the political boundary—and there, through 
long years of isolation and disappointment, laid the foundation 
of missionary work in Tibet. 

The literary work accomplished is of standard value and 
of more or less use throughout Tibet. Small groups of Chris- 
tians have been gathered round some of their main stations. 

Jiscke, Heyde, Redslobe and Francke are names inseparably 
associated with Tibetan Missions. 

The Methodist Episcopal Mission, the Scandinavian 
Alliance Mission, the Indian Christian Mission, the Church of 
Scotland Mission, the Tibetan Pioneer Mission, the Assam 
Frontier Pioneer Mission have all been in touch with mission- 
ary work for Tibetans on the Indo-Tibetan frontiers, with 
vatying strength and success. The silent history of their 
patient toil through long years of isolation, privation, dis- 
appointment and cheer would form a y stisring chapter in 
Tibetan church history. 

We, however, are more concerned with the China side of 
Tibet. Here we find three Missions at work—the International 
Missionary Alliance in Kansu, the China Inland Mission, and 
the Foreign Christian Mission in Szechwan. The China 

Inland Mission has been carrying on Tibetan work in Kansu 
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also, off and on, since 1888 by Mr. and Mrs. Cecil Polhill, 
Mr. and Mrs. Ridley and others. 

The C. I. M. work now centres round Tachienlu and 
Batang in Eastern Tibet ; in Tachienlu it is largely Chinese, 
The Foreign Christian Mission has its headquarters (for 
Tibetan work) in Batang, a small town some eighteen days 
west of Tachienlu. ‘The two Missions are thus working from 
the same centre. Their nearest neigbours on the north area 
month-and-a-half’s travelling away, while the nearest to the 
south are in Talifu, quite a month’s journey away. 

The Foreign Christian Mission vacated Tachienlu, where 
they had been some years, to open up work at this base. Dr. 
A. L. Shelton wrote me not long ago reporting considerable 
blessing in their new work in and around Batang. His 
medical work takes him far and wide, where no other Gospel 
herald has ever been, and opens up new fields for evangelistic 
work. In the Kansu-Tibetan work they have had considerable 
blessing, and quite a few Tibetams have been added to the 
church. 

Various missionaries have taken journeys into distant 
parts of Southern and Eastern Tibet scattering Bible portions 
and other literature. So far I have made no mention of the 
work done by the British and Foreign Bible Society. It isa 
pleasant fact, however, that this wonderful Society has stood 
by the missionaries from the very first, eager to assist in 
translating, printing and disseminating God’s Holy Word. 
The New Testament has been translated and revised, a few 
parts of the Old Testament have also been translated into what 
nearly corresponds to Chinese ‘* Wén-li.’’ 

So much for the past. We come now to the real Tibetan 
problem—What yet remains to be done? | 

My readers will have noticed that no work of a permanent 
nature has been done in Inner Tibet or Tibet proper, except 
through literature, and that the work done, though for and 
amongst Tibetans, has been on the borders, or, to be correct, 
in parts of Tibet more directly under the control of Great 
Britain and China. 

Inner or Central Tibet, under the ‘‘Deba shung’’ or 
Lhasa government, is yet closed to direct missionary work. 

Tibet is completely under the control of the priests, not 
only spiritually but politically and temporally. For a man im 
Tibet to become an open follower of Christ would meaa 
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starvation, persecution and possibly death. As far as I can 
see only two things can alter this condition, viz., /ight and 
power. By light I mean the light of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ (in whatever form) which, as it penetrated, would gradu- 
ally undermine the power of lamaism. By means of ‘‘the 
glory that excelleth’’ lamaism would pale and vanish, but 
the Gospel must plainly be shown to excel, by teaching and 
practice, and from my experience of the Tibetans, I would lay 
greater stress on the practice. 

Next, power, mere force, would curb lamaism and deliver 
those who through fear of death are all their life-time subject 
to priestly bondage. 

Many a Tibetan is longing for such a deliverance, but it is 
not for us to advocate. If God should choose this method 
we can only say well and good, but it will surely come as a 
rebuke to a section of the Christian church for having failed to - 
do its duty. | 

After what has already transpired it is probable that ina 
very short time the Tibetan problem will present an entirely 
different aspect. China seems determined to make her power 
felt in Tibet, and provided China’s internal affairs allow of her 
project being carried out, Tibet will before long become a part 
of the Chinese Empire and as accessible as other parts of China 
proper. But, of course, only a vastly superior force can bring 
this about soon. 

Be this as it may, the missionary cannot sit down and wait 
for changed conditions ; he must create them ! 

The people are friendly in most places; where they are 
not friendly it is our business to make them so. Friendship must 
necessarily precede discipleship, which is our objective. 

More aggressive work on the Kansu-Tibetan frontier is 
desirable. Sungpan in the north-west of Szechwan would 
form a good base for work amongst Tibetans and tribes-people 
west of that place. 

Several centres exist between Sungpan and Tachienlu. 
Then the trade route north from Tachienlu via Dawu, Drango 
and Kanze would offer great facilities for Tibetan work. The 
Tachienlu-Batang route is best left to the Batang missionaries, 
but all the country south of this line, say the territory between 
the 27° and the 30° lat. N. and the 98°, 30’ to 102° long. east 
is unoccupied. Southern Chialag, Mili, Talam (or Yongning), 
Shiangchen, Chongtien, Konzeraba, Atentse, Taka on the 
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not only be decreased, but recalled, owing to lack of funds, 
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Upper Mekong, Tsarong, etc., are all centres of considerable 
promise. It will thus be seen that there is need for a vast 
increase of workers in order to cope with present opportunities: 
not opportunities of to-morrow, but of to-day! (While writing 
about an increase of workers I am reminded of old Bishop 
La Throbe’s sad report at Edinburgh the other day to the 
effect that their Tibetan staff of foreign workers will soon 


This was said to a private gathering and not as an appeal for 
funds !) 
Some new workers are soon to enter the field under Mr. 
Cecil Polhill, who has for years directed the C. I. M Tibetan 
work. For this we fee] deeply thankful and pray that he and 
they may truly be led and guided of God both as to field and 
work. ‘Tibet is practically virgin soil for Gospel heralds and 
overlapping or competition will surely be guarded against out 
of interest for the work and for one another. 
I may mention here that Yunnan ‘Tibet is now closer to 
Europe ‘and America) than any other part of Eastern Tibet, 
and is quite unoccupied. Yunnanfu may be reached in five days 
from Hongkong (by steam), and from Yunnanfu it takes three 
weeks to Tibetan country. The road leads through the most 
beautiful part of China. 
Needless to say Tibetan missionaries must be men and 
women of strong faith—faith that will live long without mani- 
festations (if need be), faith that will laugh at dogged opposi- 
tion, faith that will overcome at last ;—and they must be able 
to stand high altitudes and be able to live on a plain diet. 
People with sound hearts will find Tibet a most pleasant place 
to live in ; the climate being healthy and invigorating. 
Moreover, it is important that the work should be such as 
to suit peculiar Tibetan conditions. The Tibetans being a 
religious people, strongly prejudiced against everything 
foreign, care should be taken not to hurt needlessly their 
religious feelings and ideas. Medical work, industrial work, 
and educational work should go hand in hand with evangelistic 
work, ‘This will not only have the effect of disarming opposi- 
tion, but will in time open up means of independent livelihood 
—independent of the priests! At the present time medical 
work is most important, and is working wonders. 
Education is very deficient in Tibet ; only a portion of the 
priests being able to read intelligently. Even chiefs are 
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unable to read, and few priests are able to explain their own 
sacred books satisfactorily. 

School work suggests literary work, and this is a field 
hardly entered upon by the missionary body. The ‘‘ Moravian 
literature’? is mainly elementary, and the language used not 
well understood in Central and East Tibet. Vernacular literature 
is almost eutirely lacking. The Bible even is but partially trans- 
lated, aud that into a style above the heads of ordinary beings. 
Historical, biographical and scientific literature is practi- 
cally unkuown. ‘This is all the more to be regretted since it is 
by literature only that the larger and by far the more influen- 
tial section of the Tibetan nation can be reached. 

Thanks to the unceasing efforts of the W. C. R. T. S. and 
Mr. Cecil Polhill’s generous grant of a font of Tibetan type, 
Tibetan Christian literature is now commencing to flow out 
from the Canadian Methodist Press of Chentu, West China. 
The most suitable printing centre, however, is Calcutta, where 
paper is easily obtained and where type-setting and proof- 
reading can be done by the Tibetans themselves, under super- 
vision of the foreign missionary. ‘The Baptist Mission Press, 
Calcutta, has for a great number of years supplied much, if not 
most, of the Tibetan literature. The Scandinavian Alliance 
Mission Press, although much used some years ago, has now 
fallen into disuse through lack of workers. 

The Tibetan language is by no means an easy language. 
I should say it is rather more difficult than Chinese ; indeed 
much more difficult to acquire at the present time. The 
written language is easier inasmuch as it is alphabetic; the 
letters resembling Sanskrit, from which they are derived. It is 
written horizontally from left to right. The language is not 
monosyllabic like Chinese. - There are two or three different 
styles of writing in use as there are two forms of the spoken 
language—the common and honorary. 

It is thus a double language with a grammar almost as 
dificult and complicated as the Greek. To these difficulties 
must be added that of several degrees or grades of aspiration 
and a delicate tone-system. 

Then, again, it is a land of dialects. Each valley, in some 
parts, has its own local dialect not understood elsewhere. There 
is happily one standard or governing dialect, the ‘‘ U-ke’’ or 
ry a Tibetan, understood more or less throughout the whole 
of Tibet. 


‘fifty to sixty different tribes speaking almost as many distiuct 
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In addition to this complicated language a properly 
equipped missionary ought to know Sanskrit and Chinese. The 
former is greatly used in sacred writings and the latter is of 
great importance owing to the ever increasing Chinese popula. 
tion throughout the whole of Tibet. It is impossible in a brief 
article to touch upon all that concerns or is of interest to intend- 
ing missionaries ; such as religion, customs, character, history, 
etc., etc., but I would like to add that I believe we are just 
now enteriug upon a period of supreme importance, a time of 
wonderful opportunities, a time for moving forward. I believe 
the walls of Modern Jericho are about to fall down. 

Indeed the walls ave even now tottering and workers are 
going forward. 

After the opening of Tibet and the satisfying of mere 
curiosity there will come the reaction. The scarcity of people, 
their indifference to Christianity, the hardness of travel, etc., 
etc., will deter many. But those who do go forward should 
remember that work for Tibet is of peculiar importance on 
account of the tremendous influence Tibet exerts upon surround- 
ing countries, such as Mongolia, Sinkiang, West China, - 
Bhutan, Nepal, and parts of India. 

Lhasa is to these countries practically what Mecca is to 
Mohammedans. Moreover, with the fall of lamaistic power 
and influence will come the emancipation of several millions 
of slaves throughout Central Asia. I do not mean spiritual 
emancipation (though I hope that will be included), but bodily, 
physical release from slavery in which the lamas now hold the 
ignorant lay people. It is thus a spiritual campaign and an 
anti-slavery crusade we are engaged in. And ‘‘ inasmuch as 
ye have done it unto one of the least. .... ye have done it 
unto Me.’’ 


II. 

Bordering on East Tibet, and partly mixed up with the 
Tibetans, we have a great variety of races increasing in number 
as one goes south, where (in Yunnan alone) they number some 


languages. ‘These aborigines are all of them more or less 
distinct and cut off from their overlords—the Chinese. The 
tribes vary greatly in size—from one million or more to ten 
or twenty thousand. All vary in appearance as well as 
manners and customs and beliefs. 
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I have generally found them most pleasant and friendlv. 
Being despised by the Chinese, they soon make friends of 
foreigners. 

Mission work summeatt the lowest of the tribes—the Hwa 
Miao, Lisu, Langa, etc.—was thrust upon the missionaries by 
the people themselves, and it has since borne abundant fruit. 
They have shown themselves exceedingly teachable and 
anxious to spread by-life and lip what they have learned. The 
China Inland Mission can supply tracts telling something about 
this most wonderful and most promising Mission work. 

Yunnan and Kweichow are full of aborigines, especially 
| Yunnan, and work may be started in either of these provinces 
without fear of overlapping. The whole of the southern half 
and north-west of Yunnan lies untouched; in only two spots 
has work been commenced in Yunnan amongst the tribes-people. 
Kwangnanfu in the south-east and Talang in the south 
would form splendid centres for work. So also Yongpeh, 
Likiang, Kienchwan, etc., would be excellent centres for 
tribal work in the north-west. There are scores of other 
centres, in Yunnan alone, where promisivg work might be 
started, and I should say at least fifty missionaries are needed 
in Yunnan in order to reach the tribal peoples, and Kweichow 
is perhaps as needy. 

From past experience one is encouraged to believe that no 
work in the whole of China will yield greater results than 
work among tribes-people in Yunnan and West Kweichow, 
if wisely started and wisely conducted. 

I would, however, warn new comers from rushing un- 
prepared into the work; it is, as I said at the beginning, a 
work needing expert handling. After having acquired some 
knowledge of Chinese it would be wise to study existing work 
carefully. I dare say Mr. Adam, in Anshuen, Kweichow ; 
Rev. S. Pollard, Chaotong, Yunnan; Mr. John McCarthy, 
Yunnanfu, and Mr. G. Nichols, Wutingchow, Yunnan, would 
be willing to give all possible help to prospective workers amongst 
the tribes-people in S. W. China. (I only mention these 
names for the sake of easy reference, and do not in the least 
undervalue the help of their fellow-workers). 

The independent Lolo or Nosu tribe, whose territory 
stretches far into the heart of the province of Szechwan, seems 
easier of access from the south (in Yunnan) than from the 
north, but work should also be started from the north for 


them to committees. Nevertheless we are not simply agitating 
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this secluded but most interesting people. This is the only 
tribe that is difficult of access (within their own territory); all 
other tribes are not only accessible but form a large field ‘‘ white 
unto harvest.’’ 

I shall be glad to give intending workers (for Tibet or 
S. W. China) any further information they may desire, and | 
am able to supply. Letters addressed c/o B. and F. Bible 
House, 17 Peking Road, Shanghai, will be forwarded to me. 
(After February at Yunnanfu, S. W. China). 


The Outcome of the Movement for Greater 
Christian Unity 


BY REV. F. RAWLINSON 


HIS is an age of neighborliness. The globe on which 
we live, not being overly large, has impressed men 
with the fact that to get along comfortably they must 

get along together. Moved in part by the same spirit the 
various divisions of the Christian host are laying : more 
emphasis on the great principles for which they all stand than 
on the various differences which account for their existence. 
The denominations are surprised to find how much is being 
lost by their trying to convince one another instead of together 
trying to convince the world. On every hand we hear much 
speech about what we all should do, which we all proceed 
largely not to do. Here and there attempts are made to 
obliterate distinctions hoary with age. Success, to say the 
least, has not been overwhelming. As regards any widespread 
concrete results we are still making resolutions and committing 


the air. We have made advance in understanding one another 
and have much ground for hope that something good and 
permanent will result from our present state of rhetorical 
activity. It is quite probable, however, that the final outcome 
will be different from anything we just now expect or want. 
The conclusions expressed below represent the logical convic- 
tions of the writer rather than his denominational position or 
preferences. He finds himself with still sufficient human 
nature to feel that the only real solution of the problem is for 
all to enter the fold in which he is an under-shepherd. On the 
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other hand he is convinced that he is not going to get his 
wishes. It is to be hoped that others will not lose sight of 
this point. 

Two statements are frequently made that must get in the 
way of every one who tries to think clearly instead of denomina- 
tionally. The first has to do with the effect upon Christians 
in China (undoubtedly the same condition of thought prevails 
in other mission countries) of the divisions of Western 
Christianity. It is frequently said: The Chinese will make 
their own theological divisions ; why pass ours on to them? 
But on the other hand, why not? They have as good a chance 
to attain to at least partial correctness if they follow us as if 
they blunder into it themselves. It is a fact that the Chinese 
will develop for themselves various phases of Christian thought. 
They have them now. Therefore our differences of ideas or 
method will not trouble them much. But for us to allow our 
denominational tenets to cause us to present a divided front in 
our allegiance to Christ, or to be the means of our working 
against one another, will hurt the cause of Christ among 
the Chinese. Again, it is often said that if the denominations 
get rid of their present differences they will most likely develop 
others. That is a fact, too. And as soon as it is realized we 
shall cease trying to bring about Christian unity by endeavoring 
to convert one another or trying so to mould the various 
denominational views as to make them all fit together. To 
sum up it appears that we shall have to secure a form of 
denominational unity that will leave room for denominational 
preferences. | 

Among other things we need to learn the practical lesson 
of not trying to force a way along roads marked ‘‘ no thorough- 
fare.” In our attempts to attain to Christian unity two such 
toads have been revealed. The first of these is the well-meant 
attempt to unite all Christians in one organization by signing 
some fairly comprehensive statement of belief to which all 
would agree. In other words to find a ‘‘creed’’ which all 
would accept. In the first place there is no inconsiderable 
portion of Protestant Christianity which does not want any 
sort of a ‘‘creed’’ at all. In the second place those who do 
would find difficulty in agreeing on its main articles. Another 
closed road is the path of compromise. Consciences are 
involved in the things which differentiate the denominations. 
True men cannot compromise their consciences. This is true 
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whether the point at issue is ‘‘ infant baptism,’’ ‘‘ the historic 
episcopate,’’? or the form of adult baptism. While admitting 
that denominational vanity is sometimes mistaken for denomina- 
tional conviction, yet it is also true that the points at is:ue 
between the various denominations gre matters of conscientious 
convictions. Unity gained at the cost of conscience would not 
be worth the trouble it took to get it, and would not last as 
long as it would take to secure it. Nevertheless there must be 
a way to bring together all true Christians in effective unity. 
That way we must try to find rather than seek to force closed 
doors. We cannot unite Christians by making the method of 
union a bone of contention. 

Right at this point we should lke to suggest a very 
practical principle that should be kept in mind by each 
individual working either for or against Christian unity. It is 
the grain of salt that should season all our efforts to convince 
others. Recognizing that there are good men on all sides of 
this great problem it would be well for each of us frequently 
to ask himself, If such thoroughly good men differ from me 
is it not quite likely that I am not altogether right? The 
recollection of this point would have a tendency to shorten 
many debates. 

The final outcome of all our conferring, to which I am 
leading up, is inevitable in view of the axioms of the relation 
of the followers of Christ to the Father of Christ that are 
coming into view on the horizon of Christian experience. 
Like all axioms they have always been true, but it has taken 
some of us a long time to see them, and sometimes even now 
we doubt our eyes. These axioms are stated negatively in 
order to bring into relief the things some of us in time past 
have believed to be so. (1). No denomination has a monopoly 


of piety. Who will any longer contend that all the good men 


believe exactly as he himself does? (2). No denomination has 
a monopoly of Christian experience. Who any longer main- 
tains that similarity in Biblical interpretation is the mark of 
those who ‘‘know’’ Christ? (3) No denomination has a 
monopoly of great religious leaders. Who nowadays is 
sufficiently inflated with denominational vanity even to think 
so? (4). No denomination has a monopoly of blessing. There. 
is a kind of ‘‘trust’’ acceptable with God. It is not, however, 
the kind that claims it can and does get more from God than 
others can. The Baptist brother must perforce remember that 
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Korea, the ‘‘ Miracle of Modern Missions,’’ has gotten on 
without him. Others likewise who might be inclined to unduly 
point out that fact should look up the work among the Telugus 
and read again the Life of Carey. But why labor to prove 
axioms? What will explain Grenfell, Livingstone, Morrison, 
Carey? The things that have kept us apart? Ability to 
walk the fences we have put around our beliefs ? 

As we think of above-mentioned axioms a few questions 
arise in our minds. It would appear that the greatest bless- 
ings God has and bestows are not conditioned upon denomi- 
national dogmas. But we have thought some of the doctrines 
that have kept us apart essential to obedience. Then does 
God bless men who are disobedient? Or have I held as 
essential to obedience some things that are not so? Or is it 
not essential that I be obedient in order to be blessed of God ? 
If there has been a mistake made it is ours, not God’s. A 
Baptist might say: But the rapid growth of some Pedo- 
Baptist bodies is explained by ‘‘infant baptism.’’ We must, 
however, remember that not all Pedo-Baptists grow with equal 
rapidity. Then again the first appeal on the Mission field, 
where so many signal successes are recorded of all denomina- 
tions, is of necessity to adults. In any event it must be ad- 
mitted that neither ‘‘infant baptism’? nor *‘immersion’’ ex- 
plain the facts stated above. Again, if the things that keep 
us apart are not of sufficient importance to prevent God’s bless- 
ing us, what do we gain by letting them keep us apart? Can 
we hold more if we do not get too close together? The test 
of the pleasure God finds in our acts is the blessing He grants 
us—the success in His work he vouchsafes us. If God is pleased 
with so many types of men why does not my heart find 
pleasure in them? But what are the tests of a Christian’s 
relation to God? The contents and attainments of his 
spiritual life. What is denominational success, or success 
in Christian effort? Numbers? Hardly, for then the Confu- 
cianist must be our leader. Fine buildings? Then the 
Romanists stand a chance of being nearest correct. Material 
comfort? Then the plutocrat has hit the mark when he has 
not been aiming at it. No, the only test of success in religious 
effort is lives brought into tune with God so that they are 
helpful to their fellow-men. The test of a denomination is the 
character of its membership. Christian character does not 
need any particular denominational soil to produce it. 
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Christians does not mean that we must all have the same 
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Now we are ready for the consideration of the next 
that is going to bring about the final outcome of all our 
thinking, talking and planning for Christian unity. It is 
possible that this step has already been taken. It has not, 
however, I think, become apparent to all. We hear much of 
bases of union. But the formulation of a basis of denomina- 
tional union is not the next step. What we need is an 
acceptance of the basis on which we will recognize one another 
as Christians. ‘* But,’’ says a perfect chorus of voices, ‘‘do 
we not do that now?’’ While we refuse to anybody certain 
Christian privileges which we claim for ourselves can we be 
said to recognize these persons as Christians in full and good 
standing? And if we do not go that far do we not nullify 
what we admit ? 

But what would be a sufficient basis for the recognition of 
others as Christians? Here are two statements which would 
satisfy me:(1). The acknowledgment that Jesus Christ is the 
Son of God, who came down from heaven, whose life and 
works revealed God, whose death saves men, and who is now 
alive in heaven. (2). A further necessary statement would be 
that personal faith in Jesus Christ is necessary and sufficient 
for the salvation of any human soul. Coupled with these 
statements there must of necessity be some test of their vitality 
in the lives of those making them. This would be the same 
as for the denominations—character. Is the person who claims 
to believe these two facts like Christ in moral rectitude and 
activity for the benefit of others ? 

This may, to some extent, partake of the nature of a creed. 
It is, however, not very extensive. Something like it is 
necessary if we are to remain Christian. The acceptance of 
some such basis on which we would recognize one another as 


definitions of the phrases used. The question is, Do we 
together give Christ the preéminence? In addition we must 
accept tacitly at least certain working principles. (1). Effect- 
ive faith in Christ is more important than any method of 
approach to Christ. (2). The forms over which we disagree 
are not essential to the saving of the soul, though at the same 
time we mutually grant the privilege of considering them 
essential to worship, if so desired. (3). It will be necessary to 
recognize that those led to put saving faith in Jesus Christ by 
those differing from us in doctrinal belief are just as truly 
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saved as those we may induce to accept Christ. The Episcopa- 
lian brother who believes that the Baptist or Methodist brother 
is outside the pale of ‘‘ episcopal succession’’ must yet admit 
that they are within the pale of being an instrument in God’s 
hands of leading men to a better and higher life. With this 
in mind I do not see how any Baptist brother can hold out 
against union efforts in evangelistic work. It is not necessary 
to accept the ‘‘ historic episcopate’’ in order to feel that the 
Anglican brother is loyal to Christ and able to win men for 
Him. (4). We will together agree that the reality of faith in 
Christ shall be shown in its effect upon conduct. 

The acceptance of this basis of recognition and these few 
working principles would bring us together on two vital points— 
our attitude towards Christ and the saving of men’s souls. Is 
anything else vitally essential? We may thus agree and still 
believe that some things we do and others leave undone are 
more important than some things they do. We will leave 
ourselves that much balm for our hearts. Nevertheless we 
will not even intimate that the failure of others to do these 
things we hold important necessarily makes them traitors to 
Christ. | 

To admit these axioms, accept these bases of recognition, 
would oblige no one to ‘‘ give up anything.’’ It may in time 
cause some things to be sloughed off. It is not a compromise. 
Union, if it comes, must come through a common attitude to- 
wards a person. | 

But now what will be the outcome of the movement for 
greater Christian unity? The future church will not be an 
organization under any form of human government. Indeed 
I am convinced that those who are working for one world- 
embracing church are on the wrong track. ‘Too many of us 
are afraid of a spiritual oligarchy, which in the last analysis is 
not much better than any other form of oligarchy. Further- 
more, the many varieties of human nature and the possibilities 
of many differing interpretations of Scripture are against it. 
Different groups will still represent different types of men and 
ideas. But this is where we shall eventually come; THAT 
EACH PERSON WHO MAINTAINS A RIGHT RELATION TO CHRIST 
IS ENTITLED TO ALL THE PRIVILEGES OF ANY BODY OF 
CHRISTIANS WHEREVER HE MAY BE. ‘The force that broke 
the power of sin over the human race, and forged a way 
whereby anybody might wend his way to God, will yet render 


of the churches of the West. It was the ultimate task, the 


‘rather than the particular need in the particular field. The 
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insufficient to keep men apart all denominational distinctions 
when such distinctions are looked at in the light of Christlike 
character, the final and only proof of right to all Christian 
privileges. THE MAN WHOM CHRIST WILL ACCEPT WE MUST 
ACCEPT IF WE HAVE ACCEPTED CHRIST. 


China’s Part in the Edinburgh Conference 


BY W. W. LOCKWOOD 


O one could attend the Edinburgh Conference without 

N feeling that it was a world conference. It came again 
and again, as the reports of commissions were reviewed 

and the discussions heard, that the church in the year 1910 as 
never before has come to a realization that the field is the 
world. This was borne in upon the delegates from the be- 
ginning day upon presentation of the report of Commission I. 
dealing with the subject of ‘‘Carrying the Gospel to all the 
Non-Christian World;’’ a report of eighty-one large pages, in 
which the supreme task before the church is reviewed in detail 
in a more masterly and comprehensive way than has ever been 
done before. For those ten days the twelve hundred delegates 
at Edinburgh seemed united in a wonderful way upon this world 
task, the proportions of which and the necessity for which 
and, one might say, the possibility of which were realized as 
never before. It was in every sense a world conference—a 
unit—not a series of meetings or conferences in which the needs 
of each particular mission field were separately presented and 
made to appear as rivals in claiming the attention and support 


obligation to the world that loomed large in the Conference 


delegates from China almost unconsciously found therselves 
absorbed with the questions confronting the church in India 
and Africa and elsewhere, and vice versa ; it was the same with 
the delegates from those countries when conditions in China 
were reviewed. We did not hear any one saying that he did 
not feel that his particular field was being adequately presented. 
The Conference was not concerned with the presentation of 
fields. It was concerned with the wor/d as the field. 

But we have been asked to contribute to the RECORDER 
on China’s Part in the Edinburgh Conference. This is 4 
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pleasant task because one felt that China was adequately repre- 
sented, that is, both by those from the West who spoke and 
by the representation from the East. 

China’s largest contribution to the Conference was made 
months ago, and by many who were not privileged to be in 
attendance at Edinburgh; a careful study of the reports of the 
commissions shows that in most cases an effort was made by 
the commissions to obtain the views of the China missionaries 
in all questions relating to work in China. One commission 
gave a list of sixty-four correspondents in China who con- 
tributed to the report. These represented all parts of the 
Empire and all sections of the missionary body. A sincere 
effort was made to incorporate or reflect these views as far as 
possible in the reports of the commissions. One felt that with 
an occasional exception it was the views of the missionary that 
were placed foremost in the reports of commissions. The 
missionary was given credit for being an expert on all those 
problems dealing with the work of missions on the field, and his 
views were reflected in the reports. Qne commission brought 
before the Conference a stack of correspondence two feet 
high, which was made up, for a large part, of letters from 
the mission fields. It was arranged as to countries; that 
from each country being bound in a separate volume. The 
China missionary body was heard in the Conference through 
this correspondence; and the reports of commissions, when 
published in permanent form, will incorporate the best that 
has come from the field of China in most cases, not excepting 
the reports of the Centenary Conference of 1907. The 
commissions had facilities for work which the Shanghai 
Conference commissions did not have, aud they made good 
use of these facilities. 

China was recognized as no other mission country in 
having one of its missionaries as the chairman of one of the 
commissions. ‘Those who saw Dr. J. C. Gibson as chairman 
of one of the commissions and presiding officer at the Shanghai 
Conference will realize what ability and experience he brought 
to the task assigned to him at Edinburgh as chairman of the 
Commission on ‘‘’ The Church on the Mission Field.’’ ‘The 
teport was considered one of the most thorough of the eight, and 
the remarks of the chairman in presenting the findings of the 
commission carried great weight as coming from one who 
through long experience and study on the field and at home 


-ary body had not been adequately recognized either in the 
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had done justice to that most important subject. China made 
a distinct and unique contribution to the Conference through 
the labors of Dr. Gibson. 

China was well represented in the Sicvenslons. One was 
agreeably surprised at the number of delegates from China. 
At the opening reception given by the city of Edinburgh it 
seemed to a China hand that he was among home friends. At 
a reunion of the China missionaries one afternoon nearly two 
hundred, representing all parts of China, were present. These 
were not all regular delegates nor was there a large number, 
perhaps, considering the size of the Conference ; but while it is 
true that the missionary representation numerically was not 
large the delegates who were present were given a hearing. 
This applied particularly to the six subjects that concerned the 
mission at work on the field. It would seem that a conscien- 
tious effort was made to give the missionary from the field an 
opportunity to speak on those subjects which concerned the 
field more intimately. For example, in the discussion on 
Commission I. on carrying the Gospel. to the non-Christian 
World, out of thirty-four speakers twenty-five were from the 
mission: field, and of this number nine were from China. Fair 
to say this was a larger proportion of missionary speakers than 
on any other day, but in each case those from the field had 
reason to feel that in the discussion a sufficient hearing was 
given to those who were engaged in the work on the field. 
This was as it should be, but it was certainly not to be consid- 
ered a foregone conclusion that this would be the case in a 
conference where, owing to the limited time, on some days as 
many as forty speakers who had sent in their cards as desiring 
to speak, were unable to get a hearing. There were not a few 
in China who previous to the Conference felt that the mission- 


make-up of the commissions or in the missionary representation 
at the Conference itself. While it does seem that certain com- 
missions could have been greatly strengthened by the addition 
of missionary representations who could have been chosen from 
amongst those who were at home on furlough, yet a retrospect- 
ive view of the Conference shows that these lacks, if they 
could truly be called such, were made up fully by the contribu- 
tion of the missionaries in their correspondence with the com- 
missions and by their frequent recognition on the floor whes 
the discussions were in progress. 
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We need only mention a few of the speakers who had a 
real part in the Conference to assure China readers that China 
was adequately represented. Among others were Dr. F. L,. 
Hawks Pott, Dr. A. P. Parker, Dr. Timothy Richard, Dr. D. 
Duncan Main, Rev. G. H. Bondfield, Rev. W. N. Bitton, 
Rev. P. F. Price, Rev. Paul D. Bergen, Rev. Ll. Lloyd, 
Dr. C. H. Fenn, Dr. John Ross, Mr. R. J. Davidson. Three 
of the most helpful hours of intercession were conducted by 
Rev. D. E. Hoste, Dr. H. T. Hodgkin and Bishop L. H. 
Roots. The latter was a member of the Business Committee 
jn charge of the Conference and gave a most thoughtful 
address on ‘‘ The Problem of Coéperation between the Mis- 
sionary and his Fellow-workers on the Mission Field.’’ Dr. 
Arthur Smith, Bishop J. W. Bashford and Mr. F. S. Brockman 
gave addresses at the more formal evening meetings on subjects 
relating to the China field. It will be seen from this that 
China was well represented on the platform, both in the 
informal discussions and in the set program. 

The third contribution of China to the Conference, by no 
means the least, was that made by the Chinese delegates. 
There were Rev. Cheng Ching-yi, of Peking; Dr. Ida Kahn, 
of Kiukiang, and Mr. Chang Ding-yong, Prof. Dong Tsing-en 
and Dr. C. C. Wong ; these three last from Shanghai. These. 
were all given an opportunity to speak ; one or two speaking 
several times, and on each occasion they were listened to with 
the utmost interest and profit. The Conference recognized 
repeatedly that the work of carrying the Gospel to any mission 
land must be done in large measure by the church on the 
mission field. This was emphasized by many of the speakers, 
and it is strongly put in the official letter that has been sent 
by the Conference to the church on the field. So large was 
the contribution made by the delegates from China, Japan, 
India and other mission countries that it is generally recognized 
that the next Conference ten years hence should and will see a 
large deputation present from the mission fields who will be 
given, as they were this time, full opportunity to express their 
views on the intricate and difficult problem of the church’s 
work in mission lands. Without doubt such a move would 
result in greater wisdom in the decisions of the Conference, 
would cause the inspiration and other results of the Conference 
to be carried back to the churches of the foreign field in 
an effective way and would do more to contribute to a united 
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Christendom than any other thing the church of the West 
could do.. 

The Conference manifested a great interest in all those 
questions that had to do with China. The speakers from 
China appeared to advantage, and their message was listened 
to with such attention as indicated beyond doubt that the 
Western church, while appreciating the past and present 
accomplishments, is looking still more expectantly, more 
prayerfully and with greater faith for great things to be accom. 
plished through God in the Middle Kingdom during the next 
few years that are before us. 


Impressions of the World Missionary Conference 
I.—BY REV. A. H. SMITH, D.D. 


‘YT PON one who attended the Centennial Conference at 
Shanghai the great Edinburgh convocation inevitably 
brought back many beautiful There had 

been the same careful planning long in advance, the same 
predigestion and collaboration, and there occurred the same 
compendious presentation of definite conclusions in a tabloid 
form. ‘There was the same wonderful spirit of unity and the 
same felt (although unexpressed) determination that nothing 
must occur to mar it. Inflammable material there was in 
extreme abundance, but every occasional spark fell as harm- 
less as burning tow on damp grass. The presence in effective 
force of the high church wing of the Church of England (for 
_ the first time, but assuredly not for the last) occasioned, from 
divergent points of view, gratification and dismay. This pres- 
ence was, it is true, purchased at the expense of suppressing or 
‘ignoring all forms of mission work in Roman Catholic lands, 
which was naturally regarded as alike unnecessary and unjust. 
But in this age of world vision and expansion it is essential to 
cultivate an irenic and a truly Catholic spirit, that we do not 
defeat our own prayers for that reunion of Christendom 
which to many has definitely emerged as a possibility in this 
world—though yet remote—and not merely in-a future one. 
But ere this can come about the church itself in every branch 
and fibre must be purified. Toward the recognition of this 
great truth this Conference was a great step in advance. 
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It was also a fresh and a convincing demonstration of the 
yalue of skilled leadership. Everyone of the eight Com- 
missions was a phalanx. The Business Committee had but 
to speak a potent word, and always the Confereuce instantly 

: ** Agreed.’’? Careful rules for debates, amendments, 
and the like were as superfluous as accident insurance policies 
or patent diving-bells. There were no ‘‘debates,’’ and there 
- was no division. Every vote was deliberate and unanimous, 
notably the crucial one on the appointment of a ‘‘ Continuation 
Committee,’’ which is the vital point of contact with future 
developments in mission work. As at Shanghai in 1907 and 
at Chentu in’ 1908, we were profoundly conscious in an over- 
whelming way of the Spirit of God in every meeting, more 
especially in the great volume of prayer and of praise. 
Especially wise and effective was the elimination, at the close, 
of all gratulation and the formal and diffuse expression of 
thanks, etc., which too often fritter away time and dull 
spiritual perception. In the place of this chaff was a golden 
hour of thanksgiving, petition, and self-dedication anew to God 
and to His service. In this respect this great and historic 
Conference has set an example which should be widely 
influential. ‘The wise and beneficent despotism of the Business 
Committee, and of John R. Mott, the General in command, 
economized and concentrated to the utmost the intellectual and 
spiritual energies of the twelve hundred delegates. Rigid 
time limits inexorably enforced upon bishops and archbishops, 
* upon kings and all that are in authority, set a precedent 
perhaps new to the British Isles, but of great value. This 
generally but not invariably led to the suppression of the 
superfluous, the steady insistence upon main issues, and to 
telentless forward progress on the main track with no irrelevant 
and inconsequent shunting and side-tracking. All this we 
must believe is ‘‘the promise and potency’’ of what is to 
come in not distant years. 

The nine thick volumes which are to be the tangible 
memorials of this unique convocation, will be a quarry and a 
mine, out of which for many years men and women will bring 
forth things new and old to further the ushering in of the 
kingdom of God. | 
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IIl.—BY F. S. BROCKMAN. 


[The following is a private letter, which we are pleased to be able to 
share with our friends. Its graphic description well supplements what we 
have been able to give from others —ED. REC.] 


HE Edinburgh Conference has closed. To attempt to 
give anything like an adequate résumé of its proceedings 
within the limits of a letter is impossible. There were 

three sessions a day ; about seven hours for each of ten days. 
The speeches during the debate (or discussion rather than 
debate) were limited to seven minutes, and an effort was made 
to call on the same person as little as possible, so you may 
imagine not only the volume of speaking but its variety. 
Men spoke who had come from every part of the world and 
who represented every phase of belief and opinion within the 
limits of Pretestant Christianity—high churchmen, very high 
churchmen, Quakers and Baptists spoke one after another 
with no sense of strangeness ; and Swiss, Hollanders, Indian, 
Negroes, Irish, Scotch, Americans, Chinese, Japanese, English, 
etc., etc., came on with bewildering quickness of succession. 
We soon learned that no harm came from absolute frankness. 
Each man spoke his own mind. While there was much variety 
of opinion and even conflict of ideas, a wonderful harmony of 
spirit pervaded the meeting from the beginning. In fact the 
note of unity was easily the prevailing, denominating, charac- 
teristic note of the Conference. As we drew to a close this 
became overwhelming, and no one would have dared utter a 
syllable against it. As this sense of unity grew and deepened 
all seemed subdued, awed in its presence. Nothing I can say 
will enable you to imagine it. If you could get some idea of 
how intense has been the party spirit here in Great Britian, 
where politics of the most partisan kind and church differences 
are bound together, where the church is divided against the 


‘ non-conformists and where the division within the Church of 


England itself is so great that in many cases high and low will 
hardly speak to one another, you have one element of the 
situation which helps to bring out the significance and the 
wonder of the wave of unity which swept over the Confer- 
ence. Another element was the variety of races. English 
and German, English and Indian, Japanese and Korean were 
melted into one. What we saw at Shanghai was but a sliadow 
of this, a prophecy of it. That was one country, this the 
world. | 


| 
| 

} 
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“The decision to allow no resolutions was a provision of 
highest statesmanship, a suggestion as I veritably believe of 
the Holy Spirit. This enabled each man to speak his own 
mind, and yet to bind no man. _ It also enabled the chairman 
to hold the discussion on a much higher level. There was no 
haggling over verbal changes. There was no party spirit en- 
gendered. ‘There was noclamoring to speak because a resolu- 
tion was being passed without each man’s having had his say. 

The character of the discussion calls for special comment. 
At the beginning the seven-minute limit seemed a hardship, and 
some failed to make good, but after the first day men prepared 
and discovered with evident delight to themselves and to their 
hearers how much they could pack into this much time. How 
interesting it proved was revealed by the attendance which was 
not only maintained, but was fuller and more regular the last 
and last-but-one days of the Conference. This was in striking 
contrast to Shanghai, where you will remember the interest 
lagged fearfully toward the end.. There was not an uninterest- 
ing half hour in this Conference. Another thing which im- 
proved the character of the debate was the regulation requiring 
the speakers to send in their names in writing to the chairman. 
This enabled. him to see that no one section, whether geogra- 
phical, denominational or opinional, had all the say. A study 
of the names of those who took part reveals a truly won- 
derful range. | 

The Conference passed but one resolution. This came 
toward the close. It followed a long discussion, lasting several 
hours, in which men of every shade of belief and representin 
every part of the world, took part. It was not only 
unanimously, but there was not one speech which was not 
whole-heartedly in favor of it. It provides for an international 
continuation committee, consisting of ten Continentals, ten 
British, ten Americans, one Chinese, one Japanese, one Indian 
and one Australian, which is to carry on the work of the 
Conference. The contrast here also with the Shanghai Con- 
ference, which divided itself into a dozen almost helpless com- 
mittees, is striking. This committee has met and spontaneously 
and unanimously elected Mr. Mott as its chairman. It will 
have a paid secretary. Oldham, the efficient secretary of the 
Conference, has been chosen for this post. The possible influ- 
ence of such a committee is evident. Mr. Cheng Ching-yi, 
president of the Peking Association, whose two speeches made 
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a marked impression upon the Conference, is China’s repre. 
sentative. 

The spirit of prayer which pervaded the Conference was a 
notable characteristic. In the middle of the morning’s discus. 
sion all other work stopped and the Conference gave itself to 
united intercession. This is the feature of the Conference, 
which will perhaps be best and most gratefully remembered, 
Prayer cycles naming topics for daily intercession were mailed 
to each delegate. A room was open all day and until late at 
night for prayer. Groups were uniting at different times and 
in different places for intercession. 

We are too close to the Conference to rightly adjudge it. 
The men of conspicuous ability, unquestioned leadership and 
profoundest knowledge of church history are those who speak 
of it in the strongest terms. It seems to me the most significant 
church council of history. Of all gatherings of Christendom it 
was the most representative in character and most daring in 
aim; that is, the speedy but thorough evangelisation of all the 
world. It was the first session of the parliament of man. How 
fitting that its theme should have been the making of Him 
King of all the world. It ushered in the golden dawn of that 
great day when every knee shall bow and every tongue confess 
Hii as Lord. I can scarcely describe to you with what a sense 
of growing awe and thanksgiving I sat through its solemn 
sessions and what a strange new gladness fills my heart now as 
I face the new tasks which its visions impose upon us all. 


Correspondence. 


TRANSLATION OF SCRIPTURE 
NAMES. 


: To the Editor of 


‘‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Apropos of the 
correspondence in the RECORDER 
about the translation of Scripture 
names, it may not be without 
interest to place before your 
readers the following attempt 
in that direction. It has been 
rescued from some old papers, 
and appears to be the work of 
an elderly man, since it is writ- 
ten in a trembling hand (which 


may suggest senile decay), and so 
far as it is possible to decipher 
the writing bears the following 
inscription: ‘‘An Attempt to 
place the Ordinary Reader in 
the Position of the Hebrew 
Scholar by a New System of 
Translation of the Names of the 
Personages in the Holy Script- 
ures.’’ By Wood B. Wise. The 
date is not clear, but there is 
a large ‘‘A’”’ followed by a gap 
and ‘‘il rst.’’ 

In the hope that some of the 
revisers of the Chinese Bible 
may see it I have ventured to 
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send you an interlinear transla- 
tion, which will exhibit the 
beauties of the system in two 
languages at a glance. © | 

It is to my mind a gem of 
great interest as illustrating So- 
jomon’s adage that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and 
also the profound truth that 
great minds think alike. 

The first passage is Gen. iv. 

‘‘Possessicn told Vanity, his 
brother. And it came to pass that 
Possession rose up against Va- 
nity, his brcther, and slew him.’’ 


UE 


The second passage, which is 
perhaps more full of beauty, is 
Ex. iv. 27 :— 

‘‘ The Self-existent One said to 
Light: Go into the wilderness 
to meet Saved from the Water. 
And he went and met him in 
the mountain of the Good and 


ll fh, HG. 

There are other passages of 
great force, where the meaning 
of the name not only throws 
unexpected light on the passage, 
but also fills one with wonder. 
And one feels quite convinced 
that average Chinese Christians, 
specially elderly women of lim- 
ited education, would find in a 
faithful attempt to render all the 
Scriptures on this principle an 
ample confirmation of the truth 
they so often give expression to, 
that the doctrines of 
are very profound. 

I am well aware that my at- 
tempts at translation are crude 
and open to criticism, but 
doubtless those who advocate 
the translation-of-names theory 
will be able to amend them. 
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May I say in conclusion that 
should your readers be deeply 
interested in this experiment, I 
shall be happy, as I have time, 
to endeavour to decipher more of 
these interesting readings. 

In the hope this may suggest 
new lives of thought to the 
revisers, 

I remain, 
Yours, etc., 
B. LITERAL. 


INFANT BAPTISM. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: The last number of 
the CHINESE RECORDER, recent- 
ly to hand, contains two letters 
on infant baptism by brethren 
who believe in the practice and 
advocate its retention in the 
Christian church in China. The 
subject is one of great impor- 
tance, for it not only affects the 
question of church union, but it 
also involves that most vital 
question of what is to be the 
attitude of the church in China 
toward the teaching and practice 
of out Lord and of His apostles 
as we have them recorded for 
us in the New Testament. 

The practice of infant baptism 
is either scriptural or unscript- 
ural. If it can be shown to be 
scriptural it omght by all means 
to be retained, and the members 
of the denomination to which 
the present writer belongs, would 
be among the foremost to insist 
on its retention. If on the other 
hand it is found to be unscript- 
ural, then what? In such case 
may not the question well be 
asked, ‘‘ Should an unscriptural 
practice be allowed to stand in 
the way of Christian union?’’ 

It is not my purpose to start a 
discussion. Ouly, inasmuch as 
the subject has been broached, 
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it seems that a few words ought 
to be said. . . 

I have before me, as I write, 
the testimony of about twenty 
Pedobaptist authorities— Angli- 
can, Lutheran, Presbyterian, Me- 
thodist, Congregationalist, and 
others—no oneof whom ventures 
to base the practice of infant 
baptism on the New Testament 
teaching, and some of whom 
most distinctly state that it is 
not of the New Testament, nor 
even from the time of the apos- 
tles, but that it arose at least one 
hundred and fifty or two hun- 
dred years later. - Were this 
testimony from Baptist sources 
it might be discounted as possi- 
bly influenced by denominational 
prepossessions, but coming, as it 
does, from Pedobaptist sources 
it should carry full weight. 

- But the objection to infant 
baptism is not exhausted in the 
statement that it is extra script- 
ural, in the sense of having no 
place or warrant in the Script- 
ures. It is umnscriptural in the 
more serious sense of nullifying 
Scripture teaching in the case of 
everyone who has been subject- 
ed toit. Please note that I do 
not mean by this that there has 
been any intentional or conscious 
nullifying of Scripture on the 
part of those who practice infant 
baptism. Ido not for one mo- 
ment believe such a thing of my 
brethren of other denominations, 


‘who are just as siucere and con-. 


scientious as I am. But I still 
affirm that the practice does in 
effect nullify the Scripture teach- 
ing and intention. The com- 
mand is, ‘* Repent ye and be 
baptized,’’ where you will note: 
1. An order of time, and 2. A 
command addressed immediate- 
ly to the individuals concerned, 
and calling for an act on their 
part of conscious, voluntary and 
personal obedience. Now the 
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practice of infant baptism, in the 
first place, reverses the Scripture 
order, and, in the second place, 
it deprives its subjects of the 
privilege and the right of them- 
selves fulfilling the duty to con- 
sciously, voluntarily and person- 
ally obey the Lord’s command. 
Instead of conferring a good on 
its subject the practice actually 
does him a wrong. 

Further, the practice arose 
from, and is inseparably con- 
nected with, the error that bapt- 
ism is essential to salvation, an 
error discarded by enlightened 
Protestants to-day, and yet un- 
consciously influencing many 
who in their hearts know better. 

But now having written the 
foregoing I gladly admit that 
there is connected with the prac- 
tice an element with which a 
Baptist can heartily sympathize 
—the dedication of the child to 
God. This is most fitting on 
the part of Christian pareuts. 
By all means let the element of 
dedication be retained in some 
form. Only call it a dedication, 
and do not allow it to take the 
place of the individual act of 
obedience that follows the exer- 
cise of personal faith in Christ 
as Saviour and Lord. 

Wm. ASHMORE. 


WHAT BAPTISTS ARE DOING 
FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
CHRISTIAN UNITY. 
‘‘That they may all be one, even as 
thou, Father, art in me, and I in 
Thee, that they also may be in 
‘ us:...... that they may be one, 

even as we are one.’’ 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR Sir: Baptists are often 
spoken of as narrow; the word 
being used in a bad sense. 
Naturally, being a Baptist, I do 
not think they are narrow. 
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still I rejoice that Baptists are 
narrow, in the New Testament 
sense of the word ; in that sense 
all Christians ought to be 


narrow. | 
More mutual knowledge among 
the different . denominations 


would lead to greater mutual 
respect. What I shall say in 
the following paragraphs is of 
course from the Baptist stand- 
point. I cannot write from any 
other. But I do not mean to 
reflect upon my other brethren ; 
neither do I mean to intimate 
that Baptists have a monopoly 
of the truth, or even of any 
particular truth. My aim in 
writing upon this subject is 
constructive, and in no sense 
critical or destructive. | 

Baptists are working for the 
oneness of believers for which 
Jesus prayed. There is no section 
of Christians who more heartily 
or more earnestly seek to pro- 
mote that oneness than Baptists. 
May I set down here some of 
‘the things that Baptists are 
doing that make for real one- 
ness ? 

1. They lay emphasis upon 
the direct, continuous, and pray- 
erful study of God’s Word and 
loyalty to that word, which for 
practical life means loyalty to 
what each one hopestly for him- 
self believes that word to teach. 
While due value is placed upon 
the results of the work of devout 
students, each pefson is encour- 
aged to study God’s Word for 
himself. Baptists believe that 
union outside of God’s Word, 
union upon any other basis, 
upon even some fixed interpreta- 
tion of God’s Word, will retard 
rather than promote the oneness 
which Christ desires. 

2. Baptists stand for, have 
always stood for, loyalty to 
Christ. We call no one lord or 
master save Him. As we shall 
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get closer to Him divisions will 
disappear, and we shall get closer 
to each other. Anything that 
in any way violates one’s con- 
victions of loyalty to Him is 
divisive, not unifying. Abiding 
union can never be secured by 
any sort of compromise of con- 
scientious beliefs. 

3. It is mainly in taking 
their stand for baptism, and the 
related question of the Lord’s 
Supper, that Baptists have come 
in for criticism. Let no one 
suppose for a moment that 
earnest, sincere men and women 
would have stood firm through 
long periods of years if they had 
not seen good reason for doing 
so. It is not pleasant to be 
criticised. But the point I wish 
to make here is that Baptists in 
holding to and recognizing only 
one baptism are really promoting 
Those who recognize 
two or more “ modes of baptism ” 
really hinder the union of be- 
lievers as to this doctrine. If 
we unite on baptism we must 
unite on one ‘‘form.’’ No one 
now denies that baptism by 
immersion is haptism. What 
hinders us from uniting so far 
as this question is concerned ? 

4. Baptists insist upon a 
regenerate church membership.’ 
The one thing required before a 
person is accepted for baptism 
is evidence of conversion. It is 
not for one moment claimed that 
every member of every Baptist 
church isa true believer. Alas! 
there is much evidence to the 
contrary. But the important 
fact is that Baptists constantly 
teach, and have been consistent 
through the centuries iu teach- 
ing, that no one should be bap- 
tized in the name of Christ who 
is not already a believer in 
Christ. With Baptists baptism 
is always merely a ceremony, | 
although full of meaning and 
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rich in spiritual teaching, and 
with us it is absolutely meaning- 
less and void unless the subject 


of baptism is a true believer. 


Divisions in the great body of 
Christians would be reduced to 
a minimum if all church mem- 
bers were true believers. Any 
polity that admits unbelievers to 
even quasi membership really 
makes for division, rather than 
oneness, in the great body of 
Christ. 

5. Baptists believe in and 
teach spiritual unity rather than 
organic uuion and uniformity. 
The fact that believers differ 
from one another is recognized, 
and the freest scope is allowed 
for individual initiative and 
individual development. Few 
if any Baptist churches are just 
alike in the conduct of their 
local affairs, for the simple 
reason that probably conditions 
in no two Baptist churches are 
But around the 


exactly alike. 
great doctrines of the Bible— 
priceless gems, each with a 
thousand facets—the millions of 
Baptists are united, and it is 
doubtful if there is a more closely 
knit together body of believers 


on earth than they. Baptists 
cherish feelings of brotherly love 
for all true believers, no matter 
to what section of Christians 
they belong. But they decry 
and oppose ecclesiastical uni- 
formity, especially that which 
’ would tend towards coercion of 
any kind, for the reason that 
such uniformity is destructive of 
soul liberty and spiritual oneness. 
Work for the oneness for which 
Christ prayed should proceed 
from the heart outward and not 
in the reverse order. 

6. Baptists believe in and 
practice the ‘‘ open door’’ policy 
in mission work. We do -not 
believe that any particular fields 
should be preémpted by any 
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particular denomination. Bap 
tists do not claim exclusive 
rights in any field, and they are 
unwilling to allow any such 
claim by another denomination. 
If there is justification for the 
existence of separate denomina- 
tions, each is under obligation 
to give its message to all men 
so far asitisable. To agree to 
stay out of any given territory 
would violate that obligation. 
This position does not conflict 
with that of Christian comity. 
Other things being equal, each 
denomination should go _ into 
unoccupied territory. But the 
important thing to point out in 
this connection is that the “ open 
door’’ policy makes for unity, 
while the opposite result is pro- 
duced by the division of the 
field. In any given area that is 
worked exclusively by one 
denomination a different type of 
Christian will be produced from 
that produced where several 
denominations work together. 
I freely acknowledge my debt 
to brethren of other denomina- 
tions. Working together will 
weld us together. Segregation 
makes for separation, is separa- 
tion. 

God delights in variety. We 
may differ greatly and still all 
be true believers. The danger 
in all the current discussion 
of union is that some of us 
shall go contrary to our honest 
convictions. We shall thereby 
unfit ourselves to render our 
due service to each other, to the 
cause that we all love, and to 
the Master whom we are all 
seeking to honor. Christ's 
prayer will be fulfilled. Only 
loyalty to Christ and to His 
truth can help to fulfill His 
prayer. Baptists rejoice in all 
signs of the coming of the king- 
dom, be those signs inside of 
outside the Baptist denomina- 
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tion. They recognize the worth 
and work of brethren of other 
pames, and they are striving to 
do. their share in carrying Christ 
to the world and in bringing 
the world to Christ. 


R. E. CHAMBERS. 


MISSIONARIES AND SUMMER 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DeaR Sir: In No. 7 of the 
CHINESE RECORDER you publish 
several very good articleson “ The 
Health of the Missionary,’’ ‘‘ On 
Missionaries’ MHolidays,’’ and 
‘The Use and Abuse of Summer 
Resorts.’’ The ABUSE of summer 
resorts by us missionaries is 
a question which is being wide- 
ly discussed by our Chinese 
brethren in the church and even 


more so by non-missionaries all 


over this country. We may 
apologize for this and say that 
the use of something generally 
carries with it the abuse and 
abusus non tollit usum. 

I feel fully convinced that 
every missionary has a right 
touse the summer resorts. Yet I 
have always been greatly touched 
by the words of St. Paul, ‘‘ all 
things are lawful,’’ which words 
the Latin version renders thus: 
“OmNIA Mini LICENT.’’ (cf. 
I. Cor. x. 23). In the previous 
chapter Paul speaks at large of 
this ‘‘Christian liberty’’ which 
is ever at his disposal: Am I 
notan apostle? Am I not free ? 
Have we not power to use? 
NEVERTHELESS we have not 
used this power, lest we should 
HINDER the Gospel of Christ. 
Speaking of all things being 
lawful for him, he adds at once 
the great word : ‘‘ but all things 
are not expedient, all things 
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edify not,’’ which passage the 
French version so nicely reads: 
n’est permit d’user de 
toutes choses, mais il n’est pas 
toujours bon de le faire.’’ 

May I refer to another example 
in Daniel i. 3 et seq. Here we 
have that great fact which we 


. still see every day in our sur- 


roundings—if we care to. see 
it—that the most essential for 
our life and being is the dlessing 
of God. Daniel was one of those 
*‘lucky’’ youths who were to 
exchange their lives of captivity 
for a comfortable and luxurious 
living in the king’s palace. For 
this reason the king appointed 
for them a daily portion of the 
king’s meat and of the wine 
which he drank and that they 
should be nourished three years, 
that at the end thereof they 
might stand before the king. 
But—and this is the very point 
which again touches my heart— 
Daniel purposed in his heart 
NOT to use these pleasures 
but to live his poor and simple 
life, holding fast the promise 
of his God: ‘‘ HE shall bless 
thy bread and thy water.’’ 
What I wish to say here is this: 
Is it not possible, even in our 
days, that our Almighty God 
and Father shall bless our bodies 
and souls even through the 
greatest heat of the summer if 
we remain on our post “‘ for the 
Gospel’s sake ?’’ Shall it not 
be possible for us to follow this 
our great pattern and bear all 
things—even heat, uncomfort- 
able dwellings, the lack of 
social pleasures, etc.—‘‘ that we 
may cause no hindrance to the 
Gospel ?’’ If this is possible then 
the question of the use of 
summer resorts seems to me 
settled once for all. To use 
them is often—not always—good, 
but not to use them is Jeter: 
the Gospel’s_ sake.’’ 
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Having dared to express my 
own personal opinion on this 
important subject, I may finally 
be allowed to say that for those 
who use or for those who do 
not use the summer resorts, 
the noble spirit which St. Paul 
expresses in Romans, Chapter 
14, should be our guide and 
principle: ‘‘ Who art thou that 
‘judgest the servant of another ? 
to his own lord he standeth or 
falleth. So then each one of 
us shall give account of himself 
to God.’’ | 

Thanking you for the space 
allowed in your paper, 

I am, very sincerely, 
Yours, 
C. W. W. KASTLER. 


A CORRECTION. 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sir: In your last issue of 
the CHINESE RECORDER, under 
the heading ‘Our Book Table,’ 
a mew book is announced as pub- 
lished by the C. L. S. which 
is called K A wh HB. ‘‘ The 
Practice of the Presence of God.”’ 
By Brother Lawrence. In your 
review of this book you say: 
is rather surprising that it 
has not been translated before.’’ 
May I be allowed to draw 
your kind attention to the fact 
that this very same book has 
been translated and published 
Since 1906. Its title in Chinese 
is 7. It was translated 
by the Rev. D. T. Huntington, 
ot the Am. Prot. Episc. Mission, 
and has, during all these years, 
been published and widely circu- 
lated by the Central China Reli- 
gious Tract Society, Hankow. 
I am, Dear Sir, 
Yours with Christian greet- 
ings, very sincerely, | 
C. W. W. KASTLER. 
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CIGARETTE SMOKING. 
To the Editor of 
‘THE CHINESE RECORDER.” 


DEAR SIR: May I express the 
regret which I with others fee] 
that McAndrew Thomson’s let. 
ter in vour March issue has not 
called forth the editorials or cor- 
respondence which the subject 
of cigarette advertising ought 
to have elicited. 

Can it be that the missionary 
body at the coast have grown 
accustomed to this matter, or is 
it that the widespread and per- 
nicious nature of the cigarette 
propaganda in the interior is 
unknown to them ? , 

Only an insignificant minority 
among us prevent unanimity on 
the general question of smoking, 
but of cheap cigarettes can two 
opinions exist amongst mission- 
aries ? 

Every enlightened government 
has laws for the regulation, if 
not suppression, of this vice. 

‘What is forbidden by national 
law in intelligent communities 
can by no straining of logic or 
moral law be considered other 
than harmful when distributed 
freely to the ignorant masses of a 
country like China. 

Though Imperial edict pro- 
hibits the use of cigarettes by 
certain classes, the names of 
England and America are being 
freely used to propagate this 
trade, and an erroneous and dan- 
gerous impression is gaining 
ground among the people, con- 
necting this trade with the 
governments of these countries. 

The cigarettes are freely dis- 
tributed and subsequently offer- 
ed at prices ridiculously small. 
The packets contain good pic- 
tures, obscene pictures, gaming 
cards and Scripture pictures to 
attract all classes. Advertising 
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those who know China can 
scarcely consider wise or safe. 
Under cover of night cities are 
placarded from end to end with 
foreign bills—some of doubtful 
taste ; circulars and booklets, on 
being politely refused by shop- 
keepers, have been nailed to their 
doors or counters, and similar 
aggressive measures are used. 

Surely this is a matter on 
which the Missionary Associa- 
‘tion should at once obtain legal 
and also medical advice and in 
every other possible way organ- 
ise the Christian opposition to 
this vice, which in the last 
few months has travelled like a 
scourge across the Empire and 
has gained a hold in out of the 
way cities—places, some of them, 
where the Gospel is seldom or 
never heard. 

Trusting that the RECORDER, 
guide, philosopher, and friend to 
so many of us, will be in the van 
of this great warfare. 


Yours truly, 
ROBERT GILLIES. 


HoTSsIN, SHANSI. 


MISSIONERS AT KULIANG. 


To the Editor of 
“THE CHINESE RECORDER.”’ 


DEAR Sir: The movement of 
sending leading men out to the 
summer resorts with a message 
to nourish the spiritual life of 
those engaged in the arduous 
work of evangelism was a most 
happy one. It was commenced 
by the Keswick Convention, I 
believe, and one can never be 
too grateful to those who ini- 
tiated the enterprise. This year 
will prove an epoch in the his- 
tory of such meetings. In Dr. 
White’s party sent to us by 
America) we have specialists 
come to edify the missionaries 
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and build up their intellectual 
life and help them to understand 
more fully pressing Biblical 
problems and equip them to 
face the awakening Orient with 


_ the offer of a living religion 
which may be accepted and 


heved fully and heartily. For 
instance, the old view of Genesis 
will not do. To-day the Japanese 
church is floundering in the 
slough of despond because the 
view they were taught regarding 
the first chapter of Genesis will 
not hold water, and with that 
surrender their faith has been 
shaken too. If they had been 
trained in a reasonable and 
correct view of the sources of 
the book and led to see wherein 
true inspiration consisted they 
would be on a surer foundation 
than they are to-day. It is not 
too late for us in China to pre- 
sent such a view of Holy Script- 
ure that nothing can shake its 
reasonableness and _ security. 
The visit of Dr. White’s party 
therefore has come opportunely. 
The supreme book is the Bible, 
and a correct understanding of 
it is a matter of supreme impor- 
tance. In Dr. White’s party 
we have true and sure guides. 
It is a party of experts in 
Biblical criticism. They know 
the problem and can help us to 
solve it. We have been favour- 
ed here with a visit from Dr. 
Rogers and Dr. Sweet. Dr. 
Rogers gave us a few brilliant 
lectures on parts of Genesis and 
Amos. It is a novelty to in- 
troduce a Hebrew scholar 
and Assyriologist of the first 
rank to lecture to missionaries in 
China. Though some old ideas 
unceremoniously  over- 
thrown yet he made the dry bones 
live. Indirectly destructive 
the lectures proved most con- 
structive and helped to restore to 
us the true Genesis and not the 
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one in the glass case of a verbal 
inspiration, whose every word 
was under the direction of the 
finger of God Himself and was 
therefore inerrant and absolutely 
true. No! God teaches through 
history, and even tmyths can 
become the vehicles of truth. 
It is not the object of this letter 
to give a full account of the 
lectures, but to state how stimu- 
lating they were and with what 
readiness they were accepted by 
the majority of those present. 
This is most gratifying and 
hopeful. For it gives promise 
that the native church will be 
built up on sure and certain 
lives. The themes of Dr. 
Sweet’s lectures were on quite 
different but no less important 
lines—the Christology of the 
N.T. They were full and worthy 
of the subject. They were very 
much enjoyed by those present. 

One can only hope that this is 
but the beginning of a series of 
visits from experts and that 
every year we shall have from 
America and England leading 
scholars who will come and tell 
us the best that scholarship 
can give. 

It is a great pleasure to see 
so many gathered together in 
this summer retreat. The major- 
ity of the workers are of the 
‘‘ younger men.’’ There are a 
few veterans here, such as Dr. 
Ohlinger. He is full of work. 
He looks hale and hearty and fit 
for many years’ vigorous work. 
One can’t, however, but regret 
that a man of his ripe expe- 
rience and great powers of work 
is not in direct missionary ser- 
vice. That surely is not a wise 
economy of talent and expe- 
rience. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, etc., 
M, 
KULIANG. 
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DR. HODGE ON CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


To the Editor of 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.’ 


DEAR Sir: I have just come 
across the following, which pos- 
sibly might be thought interest. 
ing enough to find a place in 
the RECORDER as applicable to 
present conditions in China. 


Yours sincerely, 
H. V. N. 


Principles in regard to church 
union as laid down by Dr. 
Charles Hodge, of Princeton 
Theological Seminary more 
than seventy years ago:— 


**z. All who profess the true 
religion in its essential character- 
istics belong to the church Cath- 
olic, and ought to be so regarded 
by all who believe that Christ is 
one and His religion one. 


**2,. Concurrence in some out- 
ward form of Christianity is not 
essential to Christian union or to 
the communion of saints. 


‘*3. Yet everything that tends 
to divide the body of Christ or 
its members from each other is 
sinful. 


‘*4. The day is coming and 
is not far distant when the 
people of God will be so united, 
both in form and spirit, that they 
will feel that they are one body 
in Christ and every one mem- 
bers one of another. | 


‘¢s5. A formal coalition of all 
sects into one body under one 
name would. not necessarily be 
Christian union. 


Thespirit of sectarianism 
must first be slain and the spirit 
of charity become triumphant 10 
every part of the church. | 


‘‘7. Attempts to break down 
the barriers which now divide 
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Christians before such baptism | 


of the spirit of love is given, are 
of no use. 

“8. Those churches which 
stand aloof from other churches 
on grounds not supported by the 
Word of God, are guilty of 
schism. 
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‘‘9. There will be at length 
a pouring out of the Holy Spirit 
in a measure never known since 
Pentecost, which will prepare 
the world for a consummation 
devoutly to be wished—the for- 
mal and real union of all Chris- 
tians.’’ 


The object of these Reviews is to give real information about 
books. Authors will help reviewers by sending with their books, 
price, original if any, or any other facts of interest. The custom 
of prefixing an English preface to Chinese books is excellent. 


English. Book I. A book of class- 


ified sentences. By H. B. Graybill, 
M.A. Canton Christian College 


series. Limp cloth. 77 pages. e 
Commercial Press. 


The book is intended for oral 
study. It has simple sentences 
to commence with and continual 
repetition. It aims to give the 
greatest command of English in 
the shortest possible time. 


Conversation Book. By Fong F. 


Sec, M.A. Fifth edition. Revised. 
Limp Cloth. 150 pages. Price 65 
cts. The Commercial Press. 


Everyone who has_ been 


brought into contact with Chi- 
nese professing a knowledge of 
English must. have _ noticed 
how much more readily they 
read and understand English 
than they speak it. The ob- 
ject of this book is to provide 
the teacher with idiomatic 
Sentences to be learned and 
spoken by the pupil so that he 
will have a ready and copious 
vocabulary at his command. 
Very careful and explicit direc- 
tions are given to the teacher, 
and if these are only moderately 
adhered to there is little doubt 


that the students who conscien- 
tiously work their way through 
these lessons will, at the close 
of their studies, speak grammat- 
ical English readily and fluently. 


By Fong F. Sec, M.A., Teachers’ 


College Columbia University, and 
Zee Zung-zien, St. John’s Univer- 
sity, Shanghai. Fourth and revised 
edition. Limp cloth. 200 pages. 
Price 70 cts. The Commercial 
Press, 


This book of language lessons 
has already been widely used 
throughout China,as is evidenced 
by the fact that this is its fourth 
edition. The book has been 
carefully revised by well-known 
missionary educators, and is 
probably as nearly perfect as 
such a book can be. The author 
has in mind that the English 
text-books usually put into the 
hands of Chinese students have 
been prepared for the use of 
English-speaking children, and 
while simple in style are too 
childish in thought for the young 
men who use them in China. 
The book commences with easy 
pronouncing exercises and pro- 
ceeds by easy gradations to 
teach the elements of English 
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grammar. In the hands of a 
good teacher this book would be 
exceedingly useful, and even a 
poor teacher could scarcely fail 
to acheive good results with it. 


Fifty-three Years in Syria. By Dr. 

Henry H. Jessup. F. H. Revell Co. 

2vols. 832 pp. I910. $5. 

These books give a compre- 
hensive and a thorough survey 
of the most important events 
in the lands of which they 
'. treat by one who is rightly 
described as a pioneer, a mis- 
sionary, a statesman, and an 
authority on eastern questions. 
These informing pages bristle 
with interesting sketches of men 
and movements. They form a 
composite of singular value, and 
will be indispensable to any 
desiring to keep abreast of the 
history of the past two genera- 
tions of mission work in the 
Levant. 

Dr. Julius Richter is one of a 
limited number of men occupy- 
ing the position of leading author- 
ities on missions. His History 
of Protestant Missions in the 
Near East (F. H. Revell Co. 
1910. $2.50), in six chapters, 
embraces in its 435 pages a view 
of Turkey, Syria, Palestine, Per- 
sia, Egypt and Abyssinia with 
a concluding chapter on missions 
among the Jews and the work 
of the Bible Societies. It takes 
its place as a standard work on a 
field which apparently no single 
volume has hitherto covered. 


A. H, S. 


Daily Readings in the 
Lives of the Great Men of Israel. 
Presbyterian Mission Press. Price 7 
cents, 

Mr. John R. Mott has said 
that when he discovers that his 


faith is growing dim he has 
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recourse to one side of his libra- 
ry, which is given up to bio- 
graphies. He has only to spend 


a short time in reading the life 


of some man to whom Christ 


was a great reality to have 


Christ brought near to himself 
and His truth afresh get strong 
hold upon him. 

This book, comprising a year 


of daily readings in the lives of 


the great men of Israel, aims to 


make these men of old real per- 


sons to the reader, so that the 
lessons learned from a study of 
their lives may be positive fac. 
tors in the daily life. If it be 
true that ‘‘character is caught 
rather than taught,’’ surely a 
month spent with Abraham, 
God’s friend ; four months lived 
with Moses, the great leader; 
four weeks with the ‘‘ man after 
God’s own heart,’’ and the same 
time with the tragedy of Israel’s 
first king, ought to be princely 
fellowship, giving to the student 
deeper insight into God’s plan 
for every man’s life. During 
the year nine characters are stu- 
died, besides three weeks spent 
with the Judges. The readings 
have been made very brief ; less 
than five minutes a day being 
sufficient on the average, but 
the Chinese preface emphasizes 
the truth that careful reflection 
on the passages along the lines 
of thought suggested by the few 
daily questions is of much greater 
value than hurried thoughtless 
reading of longer portions of 
Scripture. 

The fact that the author has 
spent her life in the effort to 
make the Bible real to the com- 
mon people, rather than to the 
educated, is sufficient guarantee 
that the work is practical. The 
book should prove devotional 
and thought quickening to such 
readers as have the earnest de- 
sire to search the Scriptures 
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daily, but it will doubtless be of 
far greater service if its use is 
endorsed and directed by some 
leader who will conduct a weekly 
review. Under such leadership 
the book should do much to- 
ward the formation of the habit 
of daily devotional Bible study 
by the busy men and women 
who form the rank and file of 
our Christian people. 


J. M. Espey. 


My Life in China and America. By 
Yung Wing, A.B., LL.D. (Yale). 
New York: Henry Holt and Com- 


pany. 1909. 

The veteran Dr. Yung Wing 
has given us an interesting and 
refreshing autobiography. Be- 
ginning with his entering a mis- 
sion school conducted by Mrs. 
Gutzlaff at Macao seventy-five 
years ago, the tale runs through 
chapters of fresh and vital inter- 
est almost down to the present. 
Even the writer’s frank egotism 
is delightful. To have been the 
pioneer of that growing number 
of Chinese students seeking 
education in America (Dr. Yung 
received his A.B. from Yale 
in 1854), to have later figured 
in his native land in the most 
stirring epochs of China’s mo- 
dern history, and to have finally 
retired to spend his declining 
years in the country where he 
was both educated and natu- 
ralized as a citizen,—these are 
but the landmarks in a remark- 
ably active and useful career. 
In China Yung Wing interview- 
ed the leaders of the Taiping 
Rebellion, became the friend 
and protégé of the great Viceroy 
Tseng Kuo-fan, originated the 
Kiangnan Arsenal, the China 
Merchants’ S. S. Company, and 
the Chinese Educational Com- 
Mission, and suggested the line 
of railway now being built be- 


tween Tientsin and Pukou. He 
was placed at the head of the 
Chinese Educational Commission 
of 1872, and did more than any 
other individual to make that 
Commission achieve an even 
partial success. During his last 
sojourn in China Yung Wing 


‘was in sympathy with the re- 


form party cultivated by the late 
Emperor Kuang Hsu. That 
Emperor Dr. Yung eulogizes as 
follows: ‘‘ Impartial history and 
posterity will pronounce him not 
only a patriot Emperor, but also 
a patriot reformer—as mentally 
sound and sane as any Emperor 
who ever sat on the throne of 
China. He may be looked upon 
as a most remarkable historical 
character of the Manchu dynasty 
from the fact that he was singled 
out by an all-wise providence to 
be the pioneer of the great reform 
movement in China at the thres- 
hold of the twentieth century.’’ 
(p. 240.) 

The book is well bound, print- 
ed, and indexed, and as frontis- 
piece has a photo-engraving of 
the aged author. The method 
of Romanization of Chinese 
names is rather unfortunate, and 
sometimes leaves one in consi- 
derable doubt as to the character 
meant. But the book is of such 
fascinating interest that its im- 
perfections are forgotten and the 
reader is loth to lay it aside un- 
til the last page is done. An 
appendix written by Dr. Joseph 
H. Twichell, of Hartford, adds 
some interesting facts as to the 
Chinese Educational Commission 
and Dr. Yung Wing’s own life- 


P.L.C. 


Gains and Losses. The Re- 
port of the Friends’ Foreign 
Mission Association for the year 
1909. Presented to the General 
meeting held in London in rgro. 
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The New East. May, 1910. 
Being the Conference number 
of the organ of the China Baptist 
Publication Society. Canton, 
China. 


A Map of Judea. Size 12 ft. by 
7. This map has been carefully 
prepared and has worked into 
it an abundance of historical 
and geographical notes. Chinese 
. students of Scripture derive great 
help from the map and evince 
keen interest in its study. Price 
$20. Order from Mr. Spencer 
Jones, Kuling. 


Hi @. The Year’s Work in 
North Honan. Annual Report of 
the Canadian Presbyterian Mission 
for 1909. 


The statistical table shows 
steady progress in all depart- 
ments ofthe work. Our friends, 
while grateful for the success 
vouchsafed, long for greater 
things. They ask from the 
Home Board twelve foreign 
evangelists, three male and two 
female physicians, two educa- 
tionists, one man to work 
among students, one mechanical 
engineer and five female evangel- 
ists, two of whom are to have 
nurses’ training. May it be unto 
them according to their faith 
and the Lord grant to them 
more abundant blessing as the 
go by. 


North China Mission of the American 
Board. Annual Report, 


This is the jubilee report of 
this mission, which was com- 
menced in 1860. The report is 
tastefully got up and copiously 
illustrated. The retrospect of 
the year and a review of the 
fifty years of the mission’s his- 
tory are written by Dr. A. H. 
Smith. Beside the usual table 
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of statistics there is a striking 
statement of some immediate 
needs which, let us trust, will 


move friends of the mission to 


come to the assistance of those 
needy workers in North China. 


The Divine Name in Ancient China. 
By the Rev. J. W. Inglis, M.A, 
Kaiyuan, Manchuria. The Presby- 
terian Mission Press. Price 17 cents, 
postpaid. 

This little brochure of 21 
pages deals with the same sub- 
ject as Dr. Ross’ book, ‘‘ The 


Primitive Religion of China,” 


which was recently reviewed in 
these columns. Although Mr. 
Inglis’ book is a small one it 
covers a great deal of ground 
and reveals a vast amount of 
painstaking study on the author's 
part. Copious references are 
given to the Classics, to passages 
in Chwang-tse and to Lao-tse. 
Anyone can afford to possess this 
book, and no one who cares to 
study this, the most interesting 
of all subjects to a missionary, 
will fail to appreciate the author’s 
help. 


Report on a second visit to China, 
Japan and Korea, 1909, with a dis- 
cussion of some problems of mis- 
sion work. By Rev. Arthur Judson 
Brown, D_D., secretary of the Board. 
To the Board and Missions of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Printed but not published. For 
private circulation only. 

It is not often that we mission- 
aries in the Far East are privileg- 
ed to see ourselves through the 
eyes of one so well qualified to 
appreciate our successes and our 
failures as is the author of this 
report. 

Dr. Brown is well known as 
an author, as a secretary of the 
American Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, as a man of 
wide culture and experience and 
as an expert on all questions con- 
nected with missionary work. 
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The report which he has pre- 
sented to his Board is a compre- 
hensive statement of all the facts 
relating to missions in the Far 
East. The political development, 
rapid advancement and social 
change everywhere apparent in 
the east are stated lucidly and 
with a just proportion seldom 
attained by occidentals when 
writing of the orient. 

Dr. Brown’s statement of the 
problem of missions in Japan is 
intensely interesting. The prob- 
lem is a very grave one. As 
the Japanese church has grown 
in numbers it has grown in 
independence of spirit until it 
has reached a position of absolute 
self-government. The Japanese 
pastors consult the missionaries 
very rarely so that a condition 
of things has been brought about 
which is described by one mis- 
sionary in the following terms: 
‘We are all happy, I say, mis- 
sionaries and Japanese pastors, 
but we have nothing to do with 
each other in doctrine, in polity 
or in doiiars.’’ Some mission- 
aries advised that matters had 
reached this pass through the 
very success of missions and that 
a self-governing native church 
having been founded the mis- 
sionaries might, with the acquies- 
cence of the home Board, leave 
the independent Japanese church 
to go its own way and devote 
themselves to the task of con- 
verting the heathen and build- 
ing the converts up into a new 
church which would, presu- 
mably, as soon as it was strong 


enough, become independent like | 


its predecessor There would 
thus be in Japan two church- 
ts—the Japanese independent 
church, working without foreign 
help or foreign control, and the 
Missionary church, subsidised by 
the home Boards and directed 
by the missionaries on the field. 
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Dr. Brown has a high opinion 
of the Japanese people and a 
high opinion of the Japanese 
church. The policy suggested 
above does not commend itself 
to him. He says: ‘‘ The native 
church does not exist in the 
interest of the Mission and the 
Board. The Mission and the 
Board exist in the interest of 
the church. If the two clash 
every effort should be made to 
bring about harmony, but if 
compromise is impossible the 
Mission and the Board should 
yield. If we are going to work 
for the native church we must 
work with the native church.”’ 

The Japanese church has laid 
down in unmistakeable terms 
the conditions on which it is 
prepared to accept help from 
and work with the missionaries. 
In this connection the terms 
‘* coOperation by definition and 
‘cooperation by affiliation’’ 
promise to become as famous in 
the ecclesiastical history of the 
East as the terms ‘‘ homoot- 
sian’’ are in that of the West. 
The Japanese church demands 
‘* cooperation by definition,’’ and 
it has been decreed that the 
missionaries and the Japanese 
church shall work together on 
this basis until experience proves 
the system to be either right or 
wrong. 

Dr. Brown’s conclusions ought 
to be, and will be, pondered by 
other Boards besides his own. 
He says: ‘‘ Two phrases have 
long been current in missionary 
literature and correspondence 
which illustrate the difficulty of 
the situation.’’ They are native 
agent’ and ‘native helper.’ 
‘ Agents and helpers’ of whom? 
Missionaries of course. Precise- 
ly, and yet these men belong to 
proud and sensitive races and 
are not infrequently our equals. 
We have now come to the point 
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in Japan, India and China, and 
we are rapidly approaching it in 
some other countries, where we 
should not only abandon this 
terminology, but the whole atti- 
tude of mind of which it is the 
expression.’’ Dr. Brown is not 
fair to us in this statement. 
Missionaries do not look on na- 
tive evangelists as being their 
‘‘agents or helpers.’’ They are 
the agents or helpers of the 
church. The terms are applied 
to men who do an essential part 
of the church’s work, but who 
are not qualified to be pastors. 
When they have the necessary 
qualifications these men are or- 
dained pastors and have neces- 
Sarily equal powers with their 
foreign brethren. 

Dr. Brown sums up the con- 
clusions which he has reached 
in the following weighty words : 
‘‘ Taking a wide view of the 
situation in Asia as I have had 
opportunity to study it on two 
different journeys, eight years 
apart, in many different countries, 
and in fifteen years of corres- 
pondence as a secretary, it seems 
to me indisputable that the 
time has already come in some 
places and is swiftly coming in 
others when the native church 
is reaching self-consciousness, 
when it is restive under the 
dominion of the foreigner, and 
when it is desirous of managing 
more fully its own affairs. In 
Japan the church is determined 
to do this at all hazards, even 
though it has to lose all foreign as- 
sistance whatever. The Church 
of Christ is willing to have 
foreign missionaries and foreign 
aid only on condition of coopera- 
tion as the church defines co- 
Operation.’’ 

It must be said in conclusion 
that Dr. Brown found that in 
China the missionaries were wil- 
ling to concede self-governing 
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power to the Chinese church as 
soon as the church was prepared 
to assume it and the Chinese 
leaders expressed themselves as 
satisfied with the position ac- 
corded them by their foreign 
brethren. J.D 


Stewart of Lovedale. Published by 
' Hodder and Stoughton, London. 


This book, as much history 
as biography, extends to 419 
pages. The printing and general 
get up of the book are excellent. 
With a theme so great and mat- 
ter so various, the biographer 
must have exercised great re- 
straint in confining all to one 
volume. To read of Dr. Stewart 
is to realize how great good can 
radiate from a great and good 
man. The missionary call came 
to him at the plow. He qualified 
in theology and in medicine. 
He felt that a double string to 
his bow would not be amiss in 
Africa. He was physically, 
mentally and spiritually equip- 
ped for his task. Probably a 
study of Livingstone’s journals 
decided his choice of South 
Africa for his field of labour. 
Arriving in the dark continent 
he spent some time in prospecting 
when he met Livingstone. He 
made Lovedale his centre. Here 
he reared structure—the 
monument of his industry and 
devotion—the greatest Christian 
and civilizing agency in South 
Africa, perhaps in all Africa. Dr. 
Stewart’s growing fame cast a 
spell over the natives near and 
far and there gathered boys from 
thirteen different tribes to pursue 
their studies in the institution at 
Lovedale. He won the affection 
and confidence of the chiefs, who 
sent their sons to him. He was 
a master in his manner of reply- 
ing to critics. An invitation to 
them to visit the institution in- 
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yariably led to their conversion ! 
We like to think of Rhodes, 
Lord Milner, Ambassador Bryce, 
Froude and many others warmly 
approving his labours. His in- 
stitution at Lovedale became a 
model for others, and he most 
gladly gave his time and help to 
the founding of other centres, 
e.g., the Gordon Memorial and 
Blythswood Missions. When the 
British nation was conferring 
her greatest honours on Living- 
stone at Westminster Abbey, 
Dr. Stewart was present. He 
with other kindred souls thought 
of a still more worthy monument 
to commemorate his worth, and 
that was to found, in his name, 
an African mission. The result 
was the now well known Living- 
stonia Mission. The dotted 
section on the map of wide 
Nyasa Land shows the remark- 
able progress of this Mission. 
The book contains an epitome 
of all that South Africa yields of 
surpassing interest from the 
death of Livingstone to the 
present. The reader will get 
instructive and amusing peeps 
into the workings of the native 
mind. They dubbed their bene- 
factor Somgxada, the Long 


Stride. The sobriquet is truly em- 
blematic of the character of the 
beginning and the ending of Dr. 
Stewart’s monumental labours. 
He laboured on till his hand 
could hold the pen no longer. 
His death caused cries of grief 
in all South Africa. His life and 


work raised peans of thanks- 


giving. He sleeps on Sandili’s 

Kop, from whence the visitors 

can see the home of his labours. 
M. C. M. 


ACEKENOWLEDGMENTS. 
Macmillan & Co., London. 


Physical aphy, in First Books 
of Science es. By W. Maclean 
Carey, M.A., B.Sc. Price 1/6. 


Tillers of the Ground, in Readable 
Books in Natural Knowledge Series. 
An elementary popular treatise on 
agriculture. By Marion I. New- 
bigin, D.Sc. Price 1/6. 


Wonders of Physical Science, in same 
series. By E. E. Fournier, B.Sc. 
Price 1/6. 

Threads in the Web of Life, in same 
series. Elementary popular treatise 
on zoology. By Margaret R. Thom- 
son and J. J. Arthur Thouuaes M.A. 
Price 1/6. 


Michael Kohlhaas, with Notes. By 
Heinrich von Kleist. Adapted and 
edited by F. W. Wilson, Ph.D. 
Price 2/6. 


Recent Announcements. 


The Traveller’s Guide. Religious 
Tract Society, London. 

Directory of Worship of Presbyte- 
rian Church, by C. D. Herriott. 

Life of Lord Shaftesbury. E. Mor- 
gna. C. L.S. 

Methods of Bible Study. D. Mac- 
Gillivray. C.L S. 

Life of Stephen Grellet. C. L. S. 

F. B. Meyer’s Elijah. C. L. S. 
From Zoroaster to Christ, being 
life of first Parsee convert to Chris- 
tanity. C.L. S. 

Com. on Amos. C. Campbell Brown, 

Life of Mrs, Kumm. J. Vale. 

Newell’s O. T. Studies. J. Vale. 


Expository and Homiletical Com- 
mentary on the Gospels. Rev. Thos. 
C. Fulton. 


Law’s Serious Call. C. L. S. 


Patterson’s Pauline Theology. D. 
MacGillivray. C. L.S. 

Bible of Nature, Thomson. C. L. S. 
Mr. Morgan. 

American Education. C.L.S. Mr, 
Morgan. 

Preachers’ Helper. Mr. Tong, 

CHINA MISSION Y&AR BOOK. D. 
MACGILLIvRay. C.L. S. 

Scofield [Bible References, A. Sy- 
denstricker, 

China Mission Study Class Book. 
D. MacGillivray. 

Evolution and Christianity. D. 
MacGillivray. 

Finney’s Revival Pamphlet. Man- 
darin version. D. MacGillivray. 

Dewey’s Decimal Classification for 
Libraries in Chinese. Howard S. Galt. 

Touching Incidents, etc. By S. B. 
Shaw. Translated by Miss Franz. 
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Missionary News. 


Report of Kansu Famine Relief 
Fund. 


Owing to very poor harvests 
for three years in the districts 
of Lanchow, Chin-yuen, etc., 
great distress prevailed. This 
grew towards the end of the 
year 1910, for though the long 
continued drought was broken 
in the summer, only the autumn 
crops could be gathered, and 
these were insufficient for use. 

We were glad that the Lord 
stirred up friends in various 
parts to send money to relieve 
the distress. And so we were 
able to alleviate a good deal of 
it in Lanchow and the neigh- 
bourhood. More might have 
been done had we been able to 
continue the work during the 
spring, but owing to my being 
called to visit other stations, and 
owing to the lack of workers, it 
had to be dropped. 

Some friends sent money 
specially for the relief of Chris- 
tians. These were cared for as 
the need arose. The greatest suf- 
ferers were those in the country, 
owing to the failure of their 
crops. 

Owing to the plentiful rains 
of this spring (1910) a bounti- 
ful harvest is assured, thank 


To all the friends who have 
so kindly sent help, we return 
our warmest thanks. 

We gave help in this city of 
Lanchow and in eleven villages. 

First, as the weather grew 
cold in winter—and the winters 
are severe here—we distributed a 
large number of wadded gar- 
ments to adults and children. 

Then we made distribution of 
money as the people came to 


the end of their resources. At 
the first village visited the elders 
accompanied us to the homes 
of the poor so that we might 
see for ourselves the sad condition 
of the people. . 

Then we employed two Chris- 
tians to visit a number of vil- 
lages and find out the poor. 
Afterwards we went with them, 
and were well received ; tables, 
forms, and tea being provided 
for us. First, an address was 
given to the people standing 
around. They were told of the 
Christians in various provinces, 
who, for Christ’s sake, had sent 
the money for the poor. Then, 
with the help of friendly elders, 
relief was distributed and thank- 
fully received. 

Those who had smoked opium 
had to bring their pipes, etc., 
before receiving help. Though 
they had been obliged to relin- 
quish smoking in the distress, 
we felt it best to remove tempta- 
tion out of their way. 

Some 130 families were helped 
with money ; some again and 
again. In these 130 families 
were 437 adults and 257 children. 

In the city and suburbs of 
Lanchow the officials opened six 
food depé6ts—three for males and 
three for females—where food 
was distributed daily. At the 
request of the magistrate we 
kept these open for eight days 
when the official funds were 
exhausted. To this we contri- 
buted taels 2,000. Official pro- 
clamations were issued telling 
the people what we were doing. 
During the eight days 83,774 
meals, at a cost of 25 cash 
per meal—were distributed. We 
went to see the work. Such 
gatherings of poverty-stricken 
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people, old and young, Chinese 
and Mahommedans, priests and 
laity, the halt, the maimed, the 
blind, coming with all kinds of 
vessels to receive a meal com- 
posed of seven-tenths millet and 
three-tenths pea-flour. 


Gro. ANDREW. 


Sad Death of Rev. E. J. Carson. 


When Walford Hart died in 
1894, after a year’s most pro- 
mising work in Chungking, and 
on the seventeenth day after 
his marriage, the news seemed 
almost incredible. When Mrs. 
Wm. Owen died in 1895, after 
eight months of effective work 
at Chungking, all who knew the 
circumstances received a start- 
ling shock. But nothing so sad 
and so trying has ever happened 
here as the death of the Rev. 
E. J. Carson, B.A., B.D., from 
typhus on June r4th, rgro. 

He was a remarkable man, 
physically and mentally. Every- 
one who came into any close 
touch with him soon realised 
that he was a man fitted to lead. 
The Chinese found him a leader 
and trusted him. His colleagues 
found him a ‘‘ willing horse ’”’ 
and loaded him—with work— 
and also ungrudgingly with 
honours. He was secretary this 
year of the West China Missions 
Advisory Board and of the 
Church Union Committee. He 
was elected towards the end of 
last year to the office of acting 
president of the Union Univer- 
sity at Chentu. 


In the college and university 


work at Chentu he was supreme- 
ly happy. His Mission then 
took him out of that work and 
sent him to Chungking. It was 
a severe trial to him, but he 
entered upon this new work 
with a spirit of absolute loyalty 
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and wholeheartedness. He was 
appointed to take over the work 
in the extensive out-stations 
(seven large counties) formerly 
worked by the L. M. S. 

For two months he and I tra- 
velled together through our large 
district, visiting churches and 
schools in the seven counties. 
He grasped the details of the 
work with great rapidity and 
won golden opinions from our 
workers for energy, ability, and 
tact. We had planned a vigor- 
ous campaign for the latter half 
of the year, and, to prepare for 
it, we arranged for a six weeks’ 
normal school at the station of 
highest altitude, during July and 
August. 

We reached Chungking on 
our return from the out-stations 
on Junerst. Carson felt sick and 
ill at ease on the 4th. But in 
all his thirtv-one years of life he 
had never been ill within his 
recollection.. He therefore made 
light of it, and pooh-poohed the 
idea of lying down. On the 
night of the gth of June deli- 
rium set in, and on the roth the 
symptoms suggested typhus. 
The nursing was divided be- 
tween five of us, and everything 
possible was-done to combat the 
disease. Three doctors were 
taken into consultation. Soon 
after midnight of the r3th—-14tha 
fatal termination was seen to be 
inevitable, and poor Carson 
breathed his last at eight a.m. 

He leaves a widow and two 
little sons; one 2% years and 
the other only six months’ old. 

Carson was a rare combina- 
tion. He had the scholar’s pas- 
sion for exactitude in knowledge 
combined with the energy and 
dispatch of the practical man of 
affairs. He also had, what so 
many foreign missionaries lack, 
the knack of seeing things from 
the other man’s point of view 
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and of feeling as the other man 
really felt. He sympathised 
with Chinese more than any 
man of only three years in China 
I have ever met with. 

Why should he have been 
taken and the rest of us Ieft? 
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He could have done better work 
than most of us, for he was high- 
ly gifted and he was wholly 
consecrated. One can only come 
to the conclusion that he was 
ready for promotion. 


ARTHUR E. CLaxvTon. 


Missionary Journal. 


MARRIAGES. 

AT Birmingham, England, 12th July, 
Rev. E. W. Burt, E. B. M., to 
Miss ETHEL MARY THTLEY. 

At Amoy, 22nd July, Rev. DUNCAN 
FERGUSON, to Miss CATHARINE M. 
USHER, both E. P. M. 

At Yokohama, 30th July, Rev. B. L. 
ANCELL, A. C. M., to Miss FRAN- 
CES F. CATTELL, M.D., formerly 
A; ?. iM. 


BIRTHS. 


In Canada, 27th June, to Rev. and 
Mrs. W. A. MCROBERTS, C. I. M., 
a son, 

At Lushan, Honan, 3rd July, to Rev. 
and Mrs. K, I. SAMSE&T, a son 
(Ragnar K). 

At Chefoo, 16th July, to Mr. and Mrs, 
R.K. Gonper, C. I. M., a daughter 
(Ivy Palmer). , 

At Kuling, 25th July, to Dr. and 
Mrs. C. E. Buarr, L. M.S., ason. 

AT Si-an-fu, Shensi, 11th July, to Dr. 
and Mrs. CHARTER, English Bap- 
tist Mission, a daughter (Dorothy 
Rileen). 

At Siang-vang, Hupeb, 15th August, 
to Mr. and Mrs. J. PETERSON, S.A. 
M. C., a son (Paul John). 

At East Orange, New Jersey, U.S.A., 
17th August, to Dr. and Mrs. F. J. 
TOOKER, A. P. M., ason. 

AT Peking, 2nd June, to Dr. and Mrs, 
Desay, A. M., a son 
(Charles Albert). 

AT Pei-tai-ho, 19th July, to Mr. and 
Mrs. R. M. HERSEY, Y. M. C. A., 
a son (Roscoe Monroe, Jr.). | 


DEATHS. 


AT St. Andrew’s Chaplaincy, S'ang- 
hai, Rev. WALTER C, Taylor, C. 
I. M., of dysentery. 

AT Chi-kung-shan, 17th July, Hats, 
second son of Rev. J. A. and Mrs. 
Mowatt, C. P. M., Hwai-king-fu, 
Honan, aged four months, of dysen- 
tery. 


Correction in last month’s Journal, 
—Miss HATTIE LONG should he 
Miss HATTIE LANG. 


ARRIVALS. 
AT SHANGHAI :— 


20th August, Dr. E. T. Berow, 
M. E. M. (ret.); Dr. S. I. Woonr- 
BRIDGE, A. P. Ms (South) (ret.). 

26th August, Mrs. A. Copp and 
Misses J,. R. and O. Copp, of B. & 
F. B. S., Chefoo. 


DIPARTURES. 


12th July, Misses SELMA Moserc 
and Lypra CONNAUGRHTY, S. Ch. M., 
for U.S. A. 

gth August, Rev. and Mrs. P. P. 
Faris, A. P. M., and child, for U. 
S. A. 

16th August, Mr. and Mrs. F. 5S. 
Joyce, C. I. M., and 2 children, to 
Australia. 

20th August, Rev. M. BEAUCHAMP, 
C. I. M., to England, via Canada. 


Correction in last month’s Journal. 
—Miss N. N. RuSSELL, Am. Bd., was 
wrongly reported as leaving China. 
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